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FOREST AIDS IN THE WEST. 


THE interest in forestry and in tree planting in this 
country, to whose growth we have frequently referred 
within the past two or three years, is now greater than 
ever. This is due in large measure to the enthusiasm and 
intelligence of Mr.Gifford Pinchot, at one time member of 
the National Forestry Commission and now United States 
Forester. Mr. Pinchot has not been satisfied with carry- 
ing on his work in a perfunctory manner, but has been 
fertile in plans to interest farmers and land owners, 
lumbermen and miners, people in the East and in the 
West, in tree planting, by making them see that it was to 
their material advantage to take such an interest. 

One of his most effective and wisest actions looking to 
this end was announced in circular No. 21 of the Di- 
* vision of Forestry, and was described in the ForEsT AND 
STRFAM in December last. This was a co-operative 
plan by which farmers, lumbermen and others in the 
wooded regions of the United States should be assisted 
in handling their forest land by the officials of the Di- 
vision of Forestry without expense, and this plan met 
so hearty a co-operation that it has now been extended 
so as to aid farmers and other land’ owners who desire 
to establish forest plantations in the woodless regions of 
the West. 

Although forest tree planting in the West has been 
carried on for many years, it has not always been success- 
ful. Its failures have been due largely to lack of knowledge 
as to what is required in a given locality—that is, to 
unintelligent planting. The average man, knowing noth- 
ing of trees, their habits and their adaptability to the places 
which are to be planted, is rather more likely to go 
wrong than right in setting out the timber on his claim. 
On the other hand, there are regions where tree plant- 
ing has been extremely successful, and where this suc- 
cess has added enormously to the value of the land 
and has made the labors of the farmers much more 
profitable than they would otherwise have been. 

The value—direct and indirect—of forests to farmers 
is fully understood by comparatively few people. In the 
wooded regious, where nearly every farm has its wood 
lot, this tract supplies most of the fuel used by the 
farmers, much of the wood for fencing and a considerable 
portion of the lumber used for building purposes. And 
when we consider that in the humid portions of America 
the total of the woodland is more than 200,000,000 acres 
we can form some rough estimate of the money value of 
its product. To residents of the woodless plains, and 
generally of the dry regions, all these things are even 
more valuable than to the dweller in the wooded country 
of the East, because they must be bought for money, and 
owing to their scarcity and the distances which they have 
tc be transported their price is comparatively high. So 
that a successful plantation on the plains has in the fuel 
and in the fencing that it furnishes a high and direct 
cash value to its owner. 


The indirect benefits derived from forests are less’ 


obvious, but they exist just as truly, for by conserving 
the moisture and tempering the winds the bodies of 
timber tend very greatly to modify the local climate. 
Persons who remember the valley of the Platte River in 
Nebraska as it was thirty years ago, and see it as it is 
to-day, have there an object lesson in tree planting which 
is very forcibie. 

The recently issued circular of the Division of For- 
estry contains not only a sketch of Mr. Pinchot’s plan, 
but also much information which is good reading for 
every land owner. In addition to this he announces the 
organization of a section of the Division which has been 
placed in charge of an expert tree planter, assisted by a 
number of experts residing in different States and so 
familiar with local conditions. This section will devote 
itself to investigation in tree planting and to the as- 
sistance of those who may avajl themselves of the 
co-operative plan outMined. For areas under five acres 
in extent the Department of Agriculture will prepare 
plans for increasing the usefulness of the land to its 
owner by forest planting, without charge, but’ for larger 
areas the actual necessary expenses for traveling and 


subsistence of the Department agents must be paid for 
by the land owner. 

Under a provision of Mr. Pinchot’s earlier circular, is- 
sued in 1898, about 400,000 acres of woodland have re- 
ceived attention, while applications have been received 
for assistance in the management of about 1,500,000 
acres and these are being attended to as rapidly as the 
small appropriation of the Division will permit. It 
cannot be doubted that a very large number of land 
owners in the- West, as in the East, will take advantage 
of this offer, and it is certain that in this way the public 
interest in this very important subject will be greatly in- 
creased and the material wealth of the country largely 
added to. 





FISHING. 


TAKING it all in all, there is no other outdoor recrea- 
tion in the world that begins to afford so much satis- 
faction to so many people as fishing. The fisherman num- 
bers his thousands where the sportsman in any other field 
counts his hundreds or his scores. It is the most “all- 
round” sport known to man. It is as universal as the 
flow of the rivers and the ebb of the tide. Its speech is of 
every language, dialect and lingo. Its disciples belong to 
all races, all creeds, all colors, all ranks. The variations of 
the sport itself are as diverse,as phases and shades of the 
human nature of its followers. What constitutes the en- 
joyment of fishing for one fisherman may be something 
very unlike that which gives pleasure to another; but 
travel the world over and you will find mankind—careless 
youth, lusty manhood and decrepit age—fishing, and fish- 
ing not for the fish alone, but for the fishing. That is true 
of your score fisherman emulous to outdo his last big 
string, and of your fisherman on the Seine tickled and 
exultant over a nibble. 

Taken all in all there is no other common recreation 
which gives so much for so little as fishing. We hear fre- 
quent gibes at the expensiveness of the angler’s trout, but 
in the aggregate the cost of fishing is ridiculously slight. 
The fisherman has yet to be found so poor that he may not 
fish. For the vast majority of fishermen the sport costs 
so little that the little does not count. 

Go where you will, in one personification or another, you 
find the fisherman. His ubiquity on.a holiday near a great 
city is marvelous. Fresh water, brackish and salt, all lure 
him to reward or disappointment. And if from the day’s 
outing he does not return with some winning beyond the 
full creel or the empty basket, the default is not in fish- 
ing but in himself. 


MAINE SUMMER PARTRIDGES. 


A press dispatch from Bar Harbor reports that Mrs. 
Jules Reynal, of New York, described as one of the Maine 
resort’s “most popular summer visitors and the recognized 
leader of the fashionable set,” has been made to pay a 
fine and costs of $254.98 for the unlawful possession of 
twenty-five partridges in the close season. This was the 
result of some detective work by State Game Warden 
Walter I. Neal, who had information that the serving of 
illicit partridges at the Reynal dinner parties had been 
going on for some time; so that the sum collected in fines 
was in the nature of a compromise. The Bar Harbor 
summer residents are not slow to express their indignation 
at what they consider the “outrage” of the warden’s 
activity, and the offending and offended woman, it is re- 
ported, has incontinently left Bar Harbor in disgust and for 
good. The papers have given attention to this particular 
case because of the prominence of the parties involved; but 
it differs in no essential respect from the common, every- 
day disregard of the game laws by summer residents and 
summer hotels. The market afforded by these people 
for snared-and summer killed immature game birds is one 
of the agencies with which not only Maine but many other 
States find it difficult to cope. We are accustomed to hear 
the grouse snarer and the chicken partridge killer roundly 
dénounced;:but the truth is that they are less to blame 
than the people who prompt them to their lawlessness by 
tewarding them for the game they take out of season. 
The consumer | should be counted the principal in the un- 
lawful transaction. He or she ought to know better and to 
be governed by a higher standard of ethics than one which 
permits encouragemeht of another to violations of the 
law. What can be expected of Maine summer partridge 
killers if New Yorkers constitute themselves summer 


partridge consumers? We commend the action of War- 
den Neal in having: gone right to the responsible parties 
and not contenting himself with prosecuting the partridge 
killers. If this case had been one simply of the arrest and 
fining or jailing of an obscure Maine pot-hunter, it would 
have been passed over by the press without a word. Now 
that a “recognized leader of the fashionable set” has been 
punished for violating the Maine game law, the case is 
given wide publicity, and other leaders may discover that 
the law applies to them and be governed accordingly. 


A FEATHERED TURNCOAT. 


MarYLAND wardens have been enforcing the reedbird 
law, and now we are told by the shooters who have been 
arrested for shooting in close season that any protection of 
reedbirds in Maryland is a mistake since the birds are 
migratory, are fitted for game only for a short time while 
passing through the State, and when they reach the rice 
fields of the South they-are killed by the wholesale on 
the rice fields. This illustrates one phase of the life of a 
bird which is an anomaly among our American species. 
The robin shares something of the bobolink’s double char- 
acter as a cherished song bird in the North and_a prized 
game bird in the South; but more than this, the bobolink 
when it becomes the ricebird of the Carolinas is a positive 
nuisance, regarded as vermin and treated as such. So 
that we have the curious spectacle of a feathered creature 
which is welcomed and defended by the New England 
farmer and made the subject of verse by the New England 
poet; and a little later in its life, having run the batteries 
of sportsmen and market-shooters on its southern flight, is 
greeted with anathemas and bird shot in the further 
South, and at length betaking itself with hardly diminished 
ranks out of the country for the winter, to return in due 
time for another cycle of alternate regard, pursuit and 
warfare. From time to time inquiries are made for the 
bobolink as a bird which has disappeared from its old 
haunts; and there appears to be no question that in certain 
restricted localities where it was abundant it is not now 
found in the old supply; but on the other hand, the rice 
planters assert that they can perceive no diminution in 
the hordes of the bird, and that they are obliged to lay out 
as much as ever in the purchase of powder and shot and 
noise-producing devices and daily labor of gangs of men, 
women and children, to save the fields from the ruinous 
onslaughts of the birds. To the Northern farmer denun- 
ciation of the bobolink as a crop-devastating nuisance 
would be received with open amazement; while the 
Southern planter would find himself equally at a loss to 
comprehend the sanity of a plea for the bird’s protection 
based on sentimental reasons. Between the immunity 
given it in the North and the warfare waged upon it in 
the South, the bird has held its own; and probably the 
Maryland sportsmen are right who argue that whatever 
happens to Maryland reedbirds does not materially affect 
the parent stock. 


CAMP COMRADES. 


As the years go by and separate us by distance or by 
death from the outing comrades of former years, we come 
to realize more and more strongly how much the element 
of human companionship has to do with the enjoyment of 
field and stream and the hunting trail. There are very 
few men who are so constituted that they can get the most 
enjoyment out of a solitary sojourn in the wilderness. 
However much satisfaction we may find in going alone 
during the day, we look for the cheer and comradeship of 
others about the camp-fire at night. . We want some one 
to “talk it over” with; and the talking over makes up a 
large and important part of camp life. 

Some of the firmest and most cherished of our friend- 
ships have been cemented—perhaps they may have begun— 
in camp; and one mutation of time we find it most diffi- 
cult to reconcile ourselves to is that which comes when 
the old companion of our outings may no longer join us in 
them. Not infrequently to the Forest Anp Stream comes 
the plaint of one and another thus bereft of their wonted 
companionship, and the pity of it is that only in rare anjl 
exceptional cases can the void be filled. Once the ola 
associations are broken up, it is not easy to form new 
alliances. Most of lasting friendships are made in early 
life; it is much simpler for the youngsters to make up 
to one another than it is for their elders, 
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i Che Sportsman Louris. 
In the Mountains. 


One by one our ambitions are fulfilled or abandoned. 
It was ten years ago that one was born in the writer’s 
mind, that has but recently been fulfilled. The ascent of a 
high mountain was the literal fulfillment of this lofty am- 
bition. 

Spending a few days in a valley lying between the 
Holston and Iron range of mountains, in that point of the 
State of Tennessee that projects up between North Caro- 
lina and Virginia and prevents their touching elbows. 
I had mountains to the front, to the rear and in almost any 
direction. 

A kind and candid native assured me that only darn 
fools climbed the mountains “for fun,” and offered to take 
me up if I was fond of squirrel hunting. So squirrel hunt- 
ing it was, and the Holston range was selected. Not antic- 
ipating any shooting on the trip, I had not brought any 
tools, so was compelled to borrow the necessary artillery. 
Two weapons were available, a heavy shotgun and a light 
rifle. I chose the latter. My guide urged me to take the 
shotgun, assuring me that squirrels were plentiful and the 
shotgun would yield better results, but after “hefting” it, 
and measuring the distance to the mountain top with my 
eyes, I refused to reconsider my first decision. 

The start was made from the house early in the morn- 
ing, and to my surprise I was allowed a horse to ride, the 
guide knowing a trail that could be ridden almost to the 
mountain top. Had it not been for this favorable condi- 
tion not more than one-half of my ambition would have 
been accomplished that day, for I never could have made 
the entire ascent on foot. 

Fifteen minutes of climbing put us in the laurel, and a 
half-hour later we were in the big timber. My horse was 
a practiced mountain climber, and followed carefully 
after the guide, leaving me nothing to do except to avoid 
limbs of the trees and to try to keep from slipping off over 
his tail. 

Several times I dismounted and crawled up steep places 
full of loose rocks, while my guide hauled the horse over 
them, practicing new ways of falling, both up and down, 
and collecting a fine assortment of contusions, but neither 
the horse nor guide lost footing once, nor seemed to have 
the slightest trouble in getting over the roughest places. 
Our route led us along some steep places, where I could 
look down into the tree tops and safely estimate that one 
misstep of the horse would land our. remnants at least a 
thousand feet below, but it was more fascinating than 
nerve trying. Our path followed for some distance along 
the bank of a stream that pitched and tumbled down the 
steep mountain side, just a succession of waterfalls and 
rapids. 

After turning off from the stream and traveling some 
distance, my guide halted on a rough rocky slope and 
bade me listen. A distinct roaring and humming, like the 
blended noises of a busy city street, heard from the sixth 
or seventh story of a building, seemed to come from 
under the earth at our feet. 

“That noise,” said he, “is the stream we followed up 
for some distance, that along here has an underground 
channel. It runs underground for nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and can be heard on the surface all the way, but this 
is the only place our road crosses it.” 

Resuming our climb we soon began to see signs of really 
getting up in the world. The valley began to spread out 
wider and flatter at our feet, and the tops of the opposite 
range of mountains, instead of towering above, seemed 
just about our height. The timber also changed gradually 
from tall, straight, spreading monarchs of the forest to 
small, rugged, misshapen trees, struggling for very ex- 
istence with the storms above and the rocks beneath. 

Arriving at the crest of the mountain where it dipped 
down in a saddle-like depression, we left the horse and 
proceeded to make the last of the climb on foot. 

The timber on the summit of the mountain was small 
and sparse, and looked as if it had struggled long and 
hard against the storms that swept over it. 

A luxuriant growth of blue grass covered the ground 
as thickly as in the most fertile meadow, making an ex- 
cellent grazing place for the hardy cattle that roamed at 
large on the mountain. In the valley we had left the 
trees in fresh spring foliage, leaves almost matured, while 
on the mountain top the buds were just beginning to swell. 
The earliest wild flowers were barely peeping out, and 
among them I recognized many that I had supposed would 
grow only in the valleys. ay apples, wild violets and 
mint grew in profusion. Coming directly from the valley 
where the wild flowers were in full bloom, the contrast 
was very marked.. 

On the crest of the mountain the timber was especially 
thin, and in many places a large space would be free from 
trees, affording excellent opportunities to view the sur- 
rounding country. A grand view was had from the 
highest point, and here I spent some time in spite of the 
impatience of my guide, who was anxious to get to what 
he considered the real business of the day. 

We had been followed up by two small dogs, insignifi- 
cant looking things, but little larger than cats, which, to 
my surprise, were taken seriously by the guide. “The 
yaller one,” he explained, “ain’t much good; but the black 
and tan is the best squirrel dog on the mountain.” He did 
not look it, but after events led me to believe that if there 
were any better squirrel dogs anywhere they were surely 
artists. 

We walked along the top of the mountain, allowing the 
dogs to hunt the slopes on each side. I felt rather skepti- 
cal about finding many squirrels, but did not much care, as 
climbing to the top of the mountain had been my real ob- 
ject, and that was accomplished. The low, bare trees and 
a haze that had dimmed the intense brightness of the sun 
made me feel that the conditions were most excellent for 
good results with our guns if game was found. 

Walking along on the top of the mountain, I found the 
greatest surprise of the trip in a covey of birds—fine, 
strong-flying quail, on a mountain top. A herd of ele- 
phants would hardly have surprised me more, and yet 
mv guide assured me that he often found birds up there. 

Tt is a very short trip that even an experienced woods- 
man takes without the suspicion dawning upon him that 
there are really quite a lot of things that b* don’t know 
all and everything about. 





The small pair of canines soon found game and noti- 
fied us of the fact by a series of short, sharp barks. We 
found them on either side of a tree watching a squirrel 
that had located himself well up in a fork. mi 

My guide left me on the upper side of the tree in the 
best position for a shot, and went on the lower side to 
“stop him if I missed.” At the crack of my little rifle 
the squirrel pitched out, shot through the neck, and was 
brought in by my evidently surprised companion. ; 

The dogs started off and in-a few moments treed oo. 
This time I held a little high and only succeeded in lifting 
a tuft of hair from the squirrel’s back. My companion 
tried him running with both barrels without success. We 
were both loaded and ready for him when he reached a 
large dead tree, and fired together. Hard hit he managed 
to crawl into a hollow, well up, and there we finally left 
him, after firing a number of shots and throwing a volley 
of stones in a aie endeavor to dislodge him. 

Another squirrel was soon found, which obligingly lay 
still on a limb after I missed him with the first shot, and 
was killed by the second. The next one was a long shot, 
but came down to my first invitation. 

Exhausted by the rough climbing, I now suggested that 
we work down to the nearest water and get a drink. My 
guide then assured me that we were within a hundred 
yards of one of the best springs in the country, to which 
we directed our steps. There, not twenty steps from the 
highest point on the mountain, was a spring of pure, cold 
water, bubbling over a sandy bed from under a large 
rock. Here we rested and drank, while our dogs lay and 
cooled off in the stream below. 


On the return trip to our horse the dogs tree again. ° 


Walking up to them we found a veritable covey. Two 
squirrels were up one tree and one up another close by. 
With two shots, right and left, I dropped a pair, and 
missing the third my man got it with the “scatter gun.” 
We now had enough of both hunting and game, so started 
on the return trip. 

Reaching my horse and mounting him, I traveled but a 
short distance before concluding that walking was 
healthier. On the very steep places he would put all four 
feet together and slide anywhere from 3 to 30ft., bringing 
up suddenly, with me on his neck. Dismounting, I pro- 
ceeded to make the descent on foot, with little more mus- 
cular exertion and much less wear and tear on my nerves. 

The next day I went into, instead of onto, the moun- 
tains after that ounce for ounce, and “inch for inch, the 
gamest fish that swims,” the mountain brook trout. 

After a day of unalloyed pleasure, a season of forgetting 
that this mundane sphere had a seamy side, that wicked- 
ness, sorrow or suffering existed, I met my companion at 
the foot of a spreading birch tree and there on a flat rock 
we counted out sixty of the dappled darlings, twenty of 
which were from my creel. 

I am a lowlander by birth and breeding, but the moun- 
tains, under favorable conditions and circumstances, pay 
big dividends to the real sportsman. My companion on 
the squirrel hunt exacted a promise from me to return in 
the fall for a hunt in the famous Cross Mountain country, 
a little further back, and guarantees me a bear if I will 
bring a heavier gun. I hope to go, and will if I can cash 


my inclinations. : Lewis Hopkins. 


A Midsummer Journey.—Il. 


Tue departure of the surrey was a token to us that 
pleasure must give way to business. Our wagons wheeled 
slowly through the unbent grasses and unbroken sage- 
brush to Currant Creek, which marks the line between 
upland and desert. On the way we met several parties 
of Utes, and of course guns and rods were kept out of 
sight. On approaching Currant Creek the highway drops 
62s5ft. in half a mile, and slow, careful driving was re- 
quired. The little flat at the bottom of the hill is a camp 
ground of no small merit. Three white-topped outfits 
were moving as we drove down. We were not after 
company, and went a quarter of a mile up stream into the 
willows before stopping to feed. 

Currant Creek Valley was beautiful beyond description. 
It is from one-fourth to one-half a mile in width, the 
grassy plots being checkered with willows and service 
berries. Pines and cedars covered the hillside, and from 
this shade birds warbled at noontide as they had warbled 
with the dawn. I was not sorry that a lame horse 
rendered a halt until morning imperative. King, Sr., 
slept; Brimfull and Junior rode down the cajion to estab- 
lish a grade, and I, despite warnings to the contrary, 
wandered up creek with my fly-book.. To leave cajfion 
fishing, with cascades and boulders, black holes and deep 
currents, and find level meadows, over-arching sod, wild 
flowers and rest was a most welcome transition. So 
narrow was the horizon that the snow-topped Wasatch 
to the west and Uinta to the east were completely hidden. 
Only the painted-cup, shoulder high, and the track of buck 
and bear in the white sand was a reminder that it was in 
the wild and wooly West. -There was no great score 
made. Occasionally I would get a rise from a little 
spotted side, but for the most part I was contented to 
wander on until the shadows grew long and I knew that 
the smoke of the camp-fire would be signaling supper. 
About 7 o’clock Brimfull and King, Jr., returned. They 
brought with them a male golden eagle—extent wing to 
wing, 6ft. 11in. It was shot at a distance of 106 paces 
with the little Colts, and the height of the cliff from which 
it fell was estimated at 80ft. Junior swore by that Colts 
.22, nevertheless he traded it-a week later with a hungry 
prospector for a half-interest in a copper claim. . 

* Knight, Sr. and Jr., left us at Currant Creek. The 
boys went with them, and space is too valuable to tell of 
the three days’ adventures of the remainder of the party to 
Ashley’s Fork. Prairie dogs, burrowing owls and Black 
buzzards were our only game, and we did not hanker for 
them. Allegiance to the Stars and Stripes prevents my 
giving our impressions of Ft. Duchesne and the colored 
cavalry. They were not first impressions, but the re- 
_sult of many summer trips to the post.. I can, however, 
say a good word in the return letter. 

’ Tt was late on the afternoon of the twelfth day from 

Provo when we crossed a sand ridge and looked down 
upon Vernal and the beautiful Ashley Valley—a valley 
that is yet redolent with tales of Indian raids and frontier 
duels. a valley that needs only some Joaquin Miller or 
Bret Harte to make its history the Jast tid-hit of horder 
romance that our new West is to perpetuate, * — fifteen 
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miles the cottonwood ribbon curves amid lucerne. and grain, 
orchard and bee garden. This is the great apiary of the 
mountains, rivaling even southern California in its output. 
A week of rest was delightful, and yet every day we were 
off looking at claims that finders would sell for little or 
nothing, and finding quartz-stained prospects which no 
money could buy. Almost every evening I cast my fly 
over the irrigating ditches of Vernal, and always a few 
trout would be my reward. Especially did I wonder at the 
great number of Eastern songsters that are making their 
homes in the newly planted orchards. So far as habitat is 
concerned, new editions of Cones and Ridgeway will soon 
become imperative. The eastern mountains, which be- 
long to the plateau province, are wild and broken on their . 
sides, but on their summits are moist, level parks, grass- 
grown, shaded with heavy timber, the home of deer and 
elk. On our rambles we saw few chickens, but scores of 
cottontails furnished us plenty of fresh meat. Either at 
Vernal or at Meeker is the best place for outfitting for a 
mountain excursion in this part of the Rockies. 

One afternoon the Kings returned. They wanted Brim- 
full and myself to accompany them as far as White River 
and especially to make an exhaustive study of the gilsonite 
and asphaltum deposits on the old Uncompahgre reserva- 
tion. So we started out, with Charlie Glines as guide, on 
a chase that will either make or break us. We drove for 
seventeen miles through farmland, only stopping to satisfy 
my taxidermical propensities. At Green River Ferry we 
had linch. When we crossed the muddy stream we were 
in a new country. Greasewood and sagebrush, lofty 
mountains and rugged cafions, mighty dykes of porphyry, 
barren islands in a desert sea—that was all to attract the 
eye. Even water was a luxury, and yet this was the 
country that the Uncompahgre Utes strove so long to re- 
tain. About 5 o’clock Glines and I took saddle horses and 
left the party, ostensibly to hunt rabbits. 

For myself I want to make a personal explanation. I 
am neither a guide nor a prospector. I have neither 
mines nor stock to sell, and I have no advice to give. Two 
or three incidents on this trip have shown me that many 
people have been bitten by salted propositions right in 
the country we were exploring, and I have concluded that 
any man with money is non compos mentis if he buys 
even a fractional interest of his bosom friend’s holding 
without personal investigation of the property in question. 
So far as getting money back, I would rather trust a faro 
layout on “Barbary Coast” than advertised options in 
Utah and Colorado. Our route took us to great prospects. 
It was a matter of business, and the record here is merely 
incidental, though some points may be of interest to 
geological friends, 

Well, Glines and I shot rabbits and rode southward to 
a series of dykes that from a distance appeared to be recent 
lavas. They proved to be porphyries, and I was not sur- 
prised to find them banded with gypsum and scarred with 
iron and copper streaks. By chance we stumbled upon a 
black vein, apparently bituminous coal, and we were filling 
our pocket with samples when a “woof” called our atten- 
tion from things mundane, and we saw above us on a nar- 
row ledge a bear that might have been either a cinnamon 
or a small grizzly. Our horses were more alarmed than 
we, and I shall never understand how the brute gave us 
warning unless it was a case of mutual surprise. I had 
only a shotgun, shells loaded with No. 3 and No. 8 shot. 
My partner had a heavy .44cal. revolver. Naturally I was 
foolhardy, and tickled ursus major with two barrels of 
my heaviest. They both took effect, but only served to in- 
crease his wrath. Lud! (as the old stories say) it was fun 
to watch that creature fall a dozen feet and then amble 
toward us. Charles is a splendid marksman, but to shoot 
from a bucking horse requires more than ordinary skill, 
and he did not succeed in bagging the game. My second 
volley may not have hit him, but it was an excellent bluff, 
for he turned tail, and Charles’ horse, now brought under 
control, gave the rider a chance to plant a quietus in the 
right place. We had considerable trouble with the horses, 
both while skinning and while packing the hide. It was 
late when we arrived in camp at K ranch, and perhaps our 
bear had magnified our coal location, for between the two 
we managed to keep the crowd up until midnight. 

K ranch is deserving of an historian. Midway between 
Green and White rivers it is a stopping place for the 
mail and a haven for travelers. Its small patch of lucerne 
and grove of cottonwoods invest it with a peculiarly peace- 
ful charm, and the “K” brand is on all the cattle that 
roam the adjacent hills. K ranch can tell many strange 
stories. It is on the borders of Utah and Colorado. It 
has withstood Indian siege and cloudburst fury. After 
the Meeker murder, the White River Utes determined to 
wipe out the white settlers of Green River and Ashley. 
Here they held their council. Word was brought to them 
that soldiers were in pursuit and they changed their plans. 
The result was the Thornburg massacre and the escape of 
the Mormons. Hither, before the reservation was thrown 
open, the Utes would come and inquire as to trespassers on 
the gilsonite beds, and then a brave would visit the pros- 
pectors with intimation that the band was near and hungry 
for scalps, but for $20 would not put in an appearance 
until next sunup. I have great respect for these Indian 
police. They remind me much of the rattlesnake. By the 
way, in talking with an Uncompahgre Ute, I note the dif- 

erence between them and the Strawberry Indians and 
Pah Utes in sign language. To denote a liar, forked 
tongue, the Pah Ute uses the first and second fingers of 
the right hand, while the Uncompahgre crosses the index 
fingers of each. 

After supper one of our party threw a piece of the so-. 
called coal into the fire, and in a few moments exclaimed 
that we had struck a bed of elaterite. To prove his asser- 
tion, he pulled from the coals a semi-plastic, sputtering 
mass. It was composed of bacon rinds from the grease in 
which the rabbits had been fried. There might be a moral 
to adorn this tale. 

In our waking moments we heard the patter of rain- 
drops on the canvas, and the sun came out of a threaten- 
ing cloud bank. In spite of storms we left shelter to 

_examine ‘a claim far up the mountains. On our trip we 
saw many deer and some magnificent scenery. In the 
afternoon my friends went back to the coal prospect that 
Charlie and I had stumbled upon.on the previous after- 
noon. I devoted my time to birds, and the rarest acquisi- 
"k Sukie behind ae 

was us, and we traversed the deserts of 
the Centennial State. It seemed that. we had chosen a 


rainy season for our trip. These mountain $ 
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have no regard fof travelers, and they: furrowed out 
gulleys that made great detours a: necessity. en, at 
intervals, the sun broke out, we shot mountain hares, and 
amid the wild horses that roamed the mesa were bands of 
antelope. They were not very shy, and had the game 
law permitted, we should have enjoyed excellent sport. 
In one cedar thicket I found an ancient camp, and in it 
were a pair of Indian snowshoes, an old percussion lock 
smoothbore rifle barrel and. a bone awl. Antelope and 
relics were alike forgotten when we struck the great black 
fissure veins that ran like section lines across the coun- 
try. They varied from 20in. to as many feet in width. I 
admire the honesty of the St. Louis Gilsonite Company 
when it made application for a Government patent to the 
entire reservation and claimed that only one small vein 
of mineral could be found. 

Our last camp was pitched between two veins of the gil- 
sonite, and in the evening we started a hot sagebrush 
tie, and over it heaped a pile of the black stuff. It 
glowed, became plastic and gave off fumes like 2 Hunter’s 
Point oil refinery. From the base of the pile molten 
streams gushed forth and ran like lava over the sand. 
We made volcanoes in miniature, and ran the liquid into 
molds where it cooled in black, shiny masses. A re- 
heating gave a smokeless, incandescent result, almost like 
coke. Two days were spent in prospecting, and then, amid 
storms that dampened interest amazingly, B. and I re- 
turned to Vernal, while our friends journeyed on to 
Meeker. SHOSHONE. 


On Kansas Prairies. 


Lost Sprincs, Kan.—Editor Forest and Stream: We 
are in camp in the midst of a great wheat field, but as it 
rained yesterday the grain is too wet to thresh, so I am 
sitting here under my own little tent with the fresh, pure 
air of the prairie drawing through. As my eyes wander 
over the fields, it is across acres almost unbounded of 
wheat and oats already harvested, to the great corn- 
fields standing in all their magnificence, stretching away, 
rank after rank, field after field, until the eye is sated 
with their richness. Kansas is very rich this year, and 
the cornfields are beyond description, standing in great 
blocks up to 600 acres with tassels like an army of 
banners, with their luxuriant garment of richest green and 
silken tresses of gold and purple, softer and more beauti- 
ful than any that ever human hands have formed; while 
overhead from the edge of the prairie on one side to the 
edge of the prairie on the other reaches the bonnie blue 
sky of Kansas, unbroken save by a few white, drifting 
clouds—soft and fleecy enough for the wrappings of a 
new-born babe. Surely as I sit here, life is well worth 
the living to-day. The air is pure and clear, and I so love 
to be out in it. Although I have my own tent, yet even in 
that at night I feel too much shut in and so usually (un- 
less it is stormy) take my blankets, climb up on the straw 
stack, wrap up in them, and with the stars for watchers 
and the sky for a roof, sleep as I have not been able to 
sleep in a house for years. But none the less my thoughts 
wander from the boundless level of these waterless plains 
back to the brooks and rivers, the woods and rocks and 
hills and valleys of my boyhood playground. And as the 
expression of these thoughts seems to lead others into 
pleasant ways, I have thought it weré worth while to 
write them out. 

When the rainy day came and with it the coveted per- 
mission to go a-fishing, there would be a consultation 
among the tribe which way to go. There were the Cowles 
Meadow and Running Gutter trout brooks, the old mill 
pond to the northwest, the Mill River to the eastward. 
The pond and river held goodly store of pickerel, sunfish, 
shiners, eels and bullheads, and were close by; but further 
away to the southeast, down in the big meadows, was “The 
Nook,” where the waters of the Mill River join those of 
the Connecticut. Here, in addition to the fish mentioned, 
we caught dace and perch. It was, and must still be, a 
beautiful place. The great elms and maples gave a de- 
lightful shade. In places the grass-clothed banks sloped 
down to the water. When the south wind blew the great 
waves came rolling in from the Connecticut. The water, 
black and deep, held the fish so dear to boyish hearts; 
and tradition told of Indian ways, of the capture of otter 
and other wild creatures. The old men whom we some- 
times found fishing there would tell of the days when the 
shad, the sturgeon and even the salmon were drawn 
from the waters, when in the woods the wild turkey and 
Pigeon and gray squirrels were as plenty as heart could 
wish, - 

It was a long walk down there for short legs, and so 
one spring day, so early in the season that it was uncertain 
if the fish would take the bait, when the older ones decided 
to fish at “The Nook,” and I was eager to go, the tribe 
decided I was too small to go so far. Appealing to the 
mother, she said I could go, and as her decision always 
settled any matter, I got ready and went. Trailing down 
a little brook that ran past the house, we went through 
fields of grass, which within the memory of men—then 
not very old—had been covered with a dense pine forest. 
The stumps still formed the fences around the fields; one 
of the pines was such a giant that its stump—stubborn 
and immovable—remained for years where it grew, and 
gave in its lifetime the name of “Pine Tree,” later cor- 
rupted to Pantry, to the school district in which it stood. 
Along the railroad track, then down the “Meadow Hill,” 
through “Little Ponsett,” and so to the fishing grounds 
we found our way. Then the fishing began, with good 
success for the older ones; but the little fellow for a long 
time caught but one small dace, and so grew tired and 

discouraged, until at length Dave C——, the “Sam Lovel” 
of the ‘neighborhood, came along hunting muskrats, and 
the older ones gathered around him for a pow-wow. I 
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dace ever catight by any of out number. It came from the 
water as lifeless as a chunk of pork, but the fighting 
—— of a fish in those days did not count to me, and 
felt about the richest boy that ever carried a fish pole. 
There was no more fishing for me that day, for I was in 
too much haste to.show. my prize and receive the con- 
gratulations of the home powers, and we were soon on 
our way, plodding up through the meadows homeward, 
passing on our way Dave C——, of whom I have spoken. 
But what so “successful.as success,” for from that time 
on I was a warrior in good standing, and never looked 
upon as too small to join the expeditions, however far 
afield or difficult they might be, and even Dave con- 
descended to receive me into his councils, and afterward 
to friendship, that lasted as long as I lived in that 
vicinity. _ “ 





The mousing hen seems to have set other hens a-mous- 
ing, so I will say, for an answer, that I have seen staid, 
well-fed New England hens try to do a great many 
strange things in an awkward way, but environments 
change habits, and Kansas hens early learn to roost high 
and wander far afield; and to husk shock after shock of 
corn with a trim built Biddy, keen-eyed, alert and watch- 


'‘ ful, pouncing with all the pent-up energy that Kansas 


climate gives upon each poor mouse as it appeared, was to 
me a source of keen pleasure. Prine TREE. 


Yukon Notes. 


LyinglOut at FiftytBelow. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


Mac and I kept the trail as long as we could see, and 
made camp after dark. Sometimes we slept on the ice of 
the river, but never when we could help it. At other 
times we went ashore and with our snowshoes cleared 
away the snow from a space sufficiently large for our bed 
and fire. Then, while one of us got dry wood for cook- 
ing supper and breakfast, the other made the bed. We 
could not wait to eat first, for then we would have be- 
come numbed with the cold before arrangements for the 
night were completed. We had to go at the thing while 
still flushed with the exertion of the trail, fell two or 
three or perhaps half a dozen small firs, throw the 
coarser portions up to the windward side of our hole in the 
snow for a wind break, and the springy ends down on the 
bottom for the bed. Then on top of these latter we laid 
our caribou skins and blankets, and at the head put a 6in. 
log for a pillow. By the time the bed was finished and 
the coverlet turned down so that we should lose no time 
getting inside, there would be a goodly pile of dead 
spruce firewood, cut in cordwood lengths and split into 
pieces 4 or 5in. through, ready for the fire. A handful of 
the smaller chips and splints were gathered up and shaken 
to free them of the mineral-like snow which sifted into the 
grain like fine sand, and then the heavy gauntlets were 
taken off for an instant and a match rubbed over a knife 
or pistol handle and the flame applied to a, bit of candle 
which was always carried for this purpose. 

A bed for the fire had been arranged by laying some of 

the larger pieces of wood on the snow that still re- 
mained in our’ excavation, and on this the kindling was 
laid and the flame applied. Then larger splints were grid- 
ironed over the others and the flame carefully nursed, for 
the shivering devil over the fire realized that he was 
etting colder and colder each minute, and that if the fire 
ailed him he might become too numb to start another. 
This might very easily happen with matches alone. At 
Lake Marsh Dr. Sugden told us of two men who arrived 
at his camp partly frozen one night in the hours just 
before dawn, who had tried to camp ten miles below, and 
who were #@ numbed that they could not strike a match. 

Fortunately the spruce was very dry, and with the 
candle’s aid we never failed starting our fire quickly 
Soon it would be giving out a comfortable warmth, and 
then Mac and I would crouch over the fire and revel in 
the heat and grow very sleepy, while the ice was melting 
in the kettle that was to furnish the water for our tea 
and mush and beans, and while our moccasins and socks 
were drying out. These made a formidable array hung on 
poles on the opposite side of the fire, for each of us wore 
three or four pair of heavy socks and two pair of moc- 
ena twenty-four separate articles for the two 
of us. 

How sleepy we were over the fire! Time and again my 
head would sink low and my eyes involuntarily close, only 
to be brought back to consciousness by Mac’s warning 
voice, “Look out for that moccasin. It’s scorching, man,” 
or “Judas! there goes the mush kettle.” 


Thawing Out a Watch. 


One of the last tasks before retiring was to thaw out 
our timepiece so that we could know when to get up in 
the morning. The period when it was light enough to 
see the trail was so very short that we had to be up in 
the morning several hours before dawn in order to waste 
none of the precious daylight. 

I had left my good watch behind, and Mac’s good 
watch had broken down, and the only timepiece we had 
between us that could be persuaded to go at all was a 
cheap open-face watch with a broken crystal. To keep 
the hands from breaking off we had improvised a case 
from an old condensed milk can. A hole had been cut in 
the bottom and a piece of ground glass from a camera 
let in and held in position by tin clips. Then the can had 
been split down and the sides bent around the back of 
the watch to hold it in place. The stem of the stem-winder 
projected th an opening at the side, and the watch 
could be wound and set without removing it from its 





case. 

Unfortunately the watch would not keep running cotu 
days, ; it would freeze up and stop even though sus- 
pended a string’ insidé*our clothing next our hearts. 

fore going to’ bed, therefore, the watch was brought 
out and toasted ‘in the ashes of the camp-fire till thorough- 
ly thawed, and’then started and set by guess, It was often 
during the hours of darkness. Matches were 
struck ‘arid the candles lighted under the bedclothes, and 

poor old watch, pitiable as was the makeshift, was a 
comfort and aid. 

The reason that a cheap watch freezes up is that all 
such watches have soft bearings and a certain amount of 
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lubricant is necessary to e them running, which 
thickens and clogs the action. Only the best full-jeweled 
movements should be taken into cold countries. 

The trip from the fire to the bed was never a pleasant 
bit of travel. As a preliminary, I dusted Mac’s back and 
he dusted mine. Sitting by the cam#-fire, as Mac once . 
remarked, it was “so below zero in your back’ and ‘1500 
above in your face.” When water simmers in one side of 
a kettle set by the fire and freezes solid in the other it is 
little wonder that'a man accumulated ice on his back. 
The hoar frost on our rough coats was often quarter to 
half an inch thick, and it would never have done to have 
taken this mass of ice to bed with us. 

When we were reasonably free from the ice, we crept 
over to the blankets and then inside, carrying with us parts 
of our foot gear that we were desirous of keeping pliable 
so that they could be gotten on in the morning, and wear- 
ing our fur caps, heavy gauntlets and a full outfit of socks 
and moccasins. 

It was a cold, icy bed that we crawled into, but we 
knew that we should soon thaw it out. The blankets accu- 
mulated so much ice, from our breath chiefly, that-we soon 
had to give up packing them on the sleds in a compact 
roll, and had to leave the stiff, board-like mass extended 
its full length, bending it once in the middle lengthways. 
It is hard to get used at first.to sleeping with a great 
weight of blankets over the head. There is a very real 
sense of smothering and nightmare, of drowning in bot- 
tomless maelstroms, or death under avalanches of thou- 
sands of tons of soft, suffocating snow, and one wakes 
with a start to find that he has recklessly thrown the 
covering half off his body and is lying under the cold 
icicle-pointed stars at the mercy of his enemy, the frost. 


Playing Dog. 
One of the doggeret verses of the “Cheechako’s La- 
ment,” printed in the Klondike Nugget, runs: 


“We had no yelping malamoot 
To mush along our sled, 

So, with the gee-pole in our fist, 
We played the dog instead.” 


Playing dog is the hardest kind of hard work. The 
sled runs easily enough over smooth ice or snow for short 
distances, but when the way stretches out ahead for scores 
and hundreds of miles, and the ice rises into miniature 
mountain chains abounding in precipices and pitfalls, and 
there are sheer lifts of half a dozen feet, and drops of the 
same distance, and detours along the shore have to be 
made over steep and slippery hills several hundred feet in 
height, or over fallen timber, it is a very different matter. 
The iron-shod oak sled itself weighs 30 or 4olbs., and 
with its load of 160lbs. it is considerable of a lift in rough 
places for one man. As a rule, each man wrestled with 
his own sled, and we only doubled up over the very 
hardest going. 

Sometimes the sleds were jammed in narrow defiles 
among masses of upturned ice, and at othgr times were 
half-buried under the snow which rolled up over the pro- 
jecting corners of the load and left a beautiful furrow in 
our wake. The snow was marvelously light and fine and 
dry, and back in the woods it never crusted, and rested 
as softly as sifted wood ashes, but out on the river it was 
packed by the wind till it would support the weight of a 
fox or a dog, but not a man or a sled. 

The early part of our journey we did not have much 
experience breaking trail, but later on the tide of travel 
had almost entirely passed, and we had our share of 
path making. . 


La Grippe Under Difficulties. 


As a memento of the flashlighting experience in the In- 
dian cabin at Selkirk, I developed a full-fledged case of the 

tip two days later. Colds are almost unknown on the 
Yukon in winter. The ajr is pure as the atmosphere on 
the summits of the highest mountain peaks, and un- 
contaminated with germs of any kind. I remembered the 
coughing, feverish Indians and the unmistakable symptoms 
of grip only half noticed, and not before thoroughly un- 
derstood, and I knew that if I had not gone into the cabin 
I should have escaped an experience in shivers and nausea 
which is a haunting nightmare even to this day. 

There had been a day or two of unprecedentally mild 
weather, and under the influence of the Chinook wind the 
thermometer climbed until it reached the freezing point 
and even went a little above. After that it began going 
down again, and in forty-eight hours had about resumed 
its normal level of 20 or 30 below zero. There was a 


: difference of something like 130 degrees between my tem- 


perature and the surrounding air. It was a battle royal 

between the frost and the fire, and never for one moment 

was there a truce. A warm place would have been very 

grateful where some kind of an equilibrium could have 

been maintained, but it. was an impossible luxury, and 

there was nothing to be done but to worry through to the - 
time when the disease should run its course. Aside from 

tea and bouillon made from capsules, I ate practically 

nothing. 

It was hard to understand how Mac could relish the 
meals, mainly composed of scorched mush and burned 
beans and greasy. bacon and flapjacks. We found it a 
practical impossibility to keep our mush kettle clean. A 
portion of the contents persistently clung, to the sides and 

. froze there, and could not be scraped off, and when we set 
about getting our water supply for the next meal by melt- 
ing ice, the remnant of mush always scorched and con- 
taminated the new portion. At times we tried melting 
several kettles of ice. in succession, pouring off the 
brown,, foul smelling water each time, without materially 
improving the flavor of the mush. The trouble with cook- 
ing beans arose from the fact that we never had the time 
to boil them the requisite four hours over any one camp- 
fire, and consequently had to carry on the process over 
successive fires. Between times they froze solid, and 
when put. on the fire invariably burned. before they 
thawed. ‘Once or twice we baked our beans by burying 
them in the coals of the fire over night, but rally our 

fuel supply was, too limited and our time too short to 
resort to this process. .And a to the ey appetite, 
stimulated by the arctic cold, the food, poor as it was, was 


not only satisfying, but absolutely delicious. 
over my condition, and 

t, but the 
e knew our 


Mac was very much worri 
wanted to go into camp till the worst was 
food question would not permit of this. 
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supplies would hardly last us to the coast, and it was 
essential that we should get as far as possible before they 
Gave out. ; . 

Jan. 5 the grip was at its height, and the ice the 
oughest of any previously encountered. We wefe in the 
immediate neighborhood of Rink Rapids, where the cur- 
rent is swifter than for any considerable distance, with the 
exception of the stretch below Le Barge, called the Thirty- 
Mile River. Our advance was over a succession of long 
ice ridges, and one moment we were exerting our strength 
to the utmost to draw the sleds up one of the steep 
faces, and the next holding back desperately on the gee- 
pole steering stick to retard the progress down the 
irozen slant, or running and jumping to keep out of the 
way of the coasting sled. Frequently there were upsets 
at the bottoms of these ice ridges, and the sleds had to 
be righted and at times the loads rearranged. At 
night, when- we came to look up our position on the 
map, we found we had gained only two miles all day. 
This was our poorest day’s travel. The maximum was 
twenty-five miles, made when our loads had become much 
lighter, over a particularly good stretch of ice above White 
Horse Rapids. Our average for the journey out was 
something more than thirteen miles a day, measured by 
the map. As a matter of fact, the distances actually 
traveled were considerably in excess of the figures given, 
for the trail, as already stated, was very tortuous. 


Meetings by the Way. 


The first party to pass us was composed of A. T. 
Walden, of Boston, Mass.; J. E. Dauchy, of New York; 
i. H.. Wells, of the Cincinnati Post, and C. J. Dumbolton, 
who was a Nebraska man, I believe. Dumbolton, who 
went by the nickname of Buckin’ Joe on the Islander, was 
one of the few men in that boat who got through to 
Dawson. 

Wells was an Alaska pioneer, having been a member 
of the Arkell expedition. Walden had been in the 
freighting business between Circle and Dawson, and be- 
tween Dawson and the mines. He had with him a fine dog 
team, consisting of two Tanana dogs, three Malamoots 
and one Siwash. 

Three months later Dauchy called on me in New 
York, and it is hardly remarkable that I did not recognize 
in the well-dressed man of the world the husky, fur-clad 
giant whom I had last seen with frost-covered eyebrows 
and mustache, trotting beside a dog team’on the upper 
Yukon. 

Men of a different stamp were Harris and partner, who 
passed us Jan. 4, ten days out from Dawson. We had a 
few words with them, and learned that they had gone from 
Dawson to the Stewart River in two days, and were en- 
deavoring to break Jimmy Jackson’s twenty-two-day rec- 
ord to the coast. As we learned afterward from “Black” 
Sullivan, they had good reason to be in a hurry, having, 
according to his statement, stolen the dogs composing their 
team. 

Further on, one night when the moon was shining 
brightly, we heard a jingle of bells, and raising on our 
elbows in our blankets—the hour was close to midnight— 
we saw two dog teams in procession hurry past and dis- 
appear in the luminous darkness. It was an unusual cir- 
cumstance, and later, when mentioning the fact, we were 
told that the teams were probably those of the 
Kid and a stockman who followed him 110 miles to 
secure his arrest for theft. 

At Fort Selkirk the stockman hid under his blankets his 
gold sack, containing $8,000 in dust, the proceeds of a 
herd driven in over the Dalton trail, while he walked 
across to the store to make a purchase of furs. Coming 
back, he casually kicked the blankets with his foot, to 
find the gold gone. The Kid was the only other man 
in the neighborhood at the time, and the stockman sus- 
pected him of the theft. He did not mention his sus- 
picions to any one, however, or even the fact of his loss, 
but when the Kid started, the stockman’s dogs were in 
harness and ready to move, and for four days he lagged 
on his heels and never let him out of his sight during the 
hours of travel. The Kid made record time, and traveled 
day and night, but he could not shake his pursuerer, and 
they reached the police post at the Little Salmon less than 
a pistol shot apart. Here the stockman called on the 
police to take a hand in the game, and the Kid was 
arrested, In real life such stories generally have unsatis- 
factory endings. In this case nothing could be proved, 
and the Kid got off scott free. In relating the story, my 
informant at the post added that the case was one where 
it was absolutely impossible to administer justice or get at 
the rights of affairs. “For all we know,” he said, “the 
drover may have robbed himself. By his own admission 
he was only entitled to one-third of the sum he carried, 
having partners who were entitled to the remainder. He 
may have cashed the gold at some camp on the way, and 
gotten up his story, which I admit is plausible, to put 
him in possession of his partners’ two-thirds. 

“If this supposition is correct, I shall expect him to 
come in again next year, as a miner, and I shall be on the 
lookout to see if he strikes it rich. If he does. the police 
have some questions to propound that he may find it hard 
to answer.” 

Personally, my sympathies are with the stockman. It 
is a terrible responsibility to have to handle other people’s 
money, and whether he yielded to temptation or not he 
will always suffer from the stigma of suspicion. 

Near Rink Rapids we caught up with a party of good 
Samaritans who were making arrangements for taking a 
sick man out with them to the coast. The poor fellow, 
who was said to have consumption, had been deserted by. 
his partner and was living entirely alone in a damp dug- 
out on an island. Later we learned that he reached the 
coast in safety. , 

Jan. 7 we found a shelter from the wind at the noon halt 
in a water-worn niche in the conglomerate rocks that 
form the west side of Five-Finger Rapids. The snow, 
propelled by the north wind, was flying in horizontal 
streaks through the rifts in the ancient dam, and though 
the rapid was ice-bound and harmless for the time being, 
we .well knew its power for evil, and experienced some- 
thing of the fairy story sensation of crouching in the anti- 
room of a hot-tempered sleeping giant who might awake 


at any moment. ee 


Suddenly, and without warning, a dog team trotted 
around the corner of the rock and up to our fire, and then 
another, followed by two furred and snow-covered men 
whose appearance in a city at Christmas time would have 








attracted the children far and near. The men exchanged a 
hearty greeting and halted a minute to take a cup of tea 
with us. One was Dr. Savage, of Chi , and the other 
was Mr. McNeil, who, at his trade of carpentering, had 
made $50 a day in Dawson for some months past. 

Five minutes later they 
cheery godspeed to their slower fellowtravelers. Such meet- 
ings were common enough at this stage in our journey. 


Five Fingers. 

Four miles above Five Finger Rapids was a little settle- 
ment. Here four parties had frozen in at the time the 
river closed and gone into winter quarters. Among them 
was Col. Samuel Ward, a wealthy lawyer and mine 
owner of Helena, Mont., who went to the Klondike 
simply because he could not keep away from a mining 
excitement of such prominence. In a nearby cabin lay 
Willie Byrne, waiting for the time when the ice would 
run again and he could take boat for Dawson City and 
so on to the outer world and his home in Chicago. We 
visited Willie, and talked with him, and left a remem- 
brance of our visit, as was the custom. All the men going 
out had done something for the delicate little fellow, who 
bore his hardship and suffering so uncomplainingly. 

Nigger Jim gave him $60 in nuggets, and others had 
been correspondingly liberal. 

We heard from others how Willie had walked five 
days on frozen feet, and never knew the seriousness of 
his trouble till one of his toes came off through a hole 
in his moccasin. He thought his feet were sore from the 
trav.!, and he did not realize it was the frost in them that 
mac: them rigid at the ankles. Report said that the man 
who had charge of Willie was wild from fear of the cold 
anc gave the boy no proper care. 

At Five Fingers, where the boy’s condition was dis- 
covered, the man tried to desert him, and would have 
done so had he not been taken in hand by the miners, who 
saw to it that privision was made for the lad’s mainte- 
nance and traveling expenses back to civilization. 

Just above the settlement we met two men of a rare and 
picturesque type. They were lean, rangy creatures, with 
the half wild look of domestic animals that have been 
turned loose to forge for themselves. Their clothing 
showed a curious knowledge of ways and meané for fight- 
ing off the cold from the blanket footgear to the rude 
homemade fur caps, with their great flapping sides that 
were not called into use with the thermometer short of 
forty below. 

The most striking thing about the men, however, was 
the color of their faces, which, instead of being the usual 
dark tan of most of the Yukoners, was an apoplectic red. 
I do not know the reason for this, but fancy that an ex- 
perience with scurvy may have been responsible for the 
color. 

We learned from the men that they were old cassiar 
miners and that they had crossed from the Stikeen River 
to the headwaters of the Hootalinqua and so on down to 
the Yukon over the ice. They had not seen a human 
being until within a few days since November, and they 
had been out of food, and knew what it was to starve 
more than once on the trip. Their names were Alexander 
McMillan and Joseph Pickett. 

J. B. Burnwam. 


Pioneer Days.—XV. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, « 


Bennington. 


Josian found part of his regiment at Manchester, and 
there, also, not long after, detachments began to arrive 
from Charlestown, whence Gen. John Stark was sending 
them forward as fast as they could be supplied with their 
“much-needed articles: rum, kettles and bulls.” Then, 
disregarding Gen. Schuyler’s order to join him, Stark 
marched as far as Bennington, where he encamped at the 
request of the Vermont Committee of Safety, and so was 
ready to repel Baum’s attempt to seize the public stores 
there. 

Warner was with Stark, but the remnant of his regiment 
in which Josiah Hill was, remained at Manchester under 
command of Lieut.-Col. Safford. Therefore, Josiah had 
no part in the first conflict of that memorable day, which, 
though the troops were insignificant in numbers, was one 
of the decisive battles of the world, for it sealed the fate 
of Burgoyne’s army. = NEE: 

The Hessian redoubt made upon the hill with infinite 
labor in a pouring deluge and the smothering heat of dog- 
day weather, was stormed by the raw Yankee militia with 
their bayonetless guns against the well-appointed, trained 
veterans, who were slain and captured till but few were 
left to be routed. Their Tory allies suffered as over- 
whelming a defeat, the Indians fled yelping from woods 
that were alive with terrible. Yankee marksmen, the day 
was won and the victors scattered far over the field to 
gather the spoils of war. Then, when no one suspected 
the coming of an enemy, there arose a martial din of fifes 
and drums, and Breyman’s fresh troops came marching 
along the miry er with two field pieces belching fire 
and smoke and hurtling showers of grape from their 
brazen throats. 4 

The scattered Yankees gathered in squads to meet them, 
but were forced to fall back, until Warner’s battalion, hur- 
ried on from Manchester by Safford, stood like a strong 
tower to shelter them. ow the dispersed militiamen 
rallied and poured deadly volleys upon the red ranks of 
Hessians; riflemen swarmed like hornets in the woods on 
their flanks, and every bullet struck its living target. 
Again the Hessians were routed; their cannon were aban- 
doned, hub-deep in the mire; their brave colonel mortally 
wounded was taken with many of his soldiers; many 
were dead and many wounded. 

As the shadows of ni fell and a halt of the pur- 
suers was called, Aron menting among the 








most, was to be one of them to retrieve Hubbard- 
ton’s day of disaster. day as he was strolling over 
the ‘ne wae: crowed be: Ines-am i 
man, with powder smoke, -dried 


had taken the trail again with a . 


Sir Kenelm Dalrymple? An’ who've you got tu be, not 
tu know ol’ friends?” 

There was much for them to talk of, but of all the 
news Kenelm heard, nothing astonished him so much as 
Josiah’s marriage. “Oh, boy, boy!” he sighed, “that 
come 0’ my’ not stayin’ with ye!” ; 

Strolling about among the prisoners, they saw in one 
group of Tories a tall, lank fellow, who kept his hat 
drawn over his black brow. 

“D’ye know this ol’ friend?” said Kenelm, as going slyly 
behind the fellow he twitched off the hat and revealed the 
sanctimonious visage of Anthony Capron. “I wish they’d 
turn him over tu us,” said Kenelm, “but they’ve got a 
nice pen built to fat such swine in—an’ won’t they git fat, 
though?” 

Josiah had his desire of revenge more fully gratified 
when, during the deep snows of the following winter, he 
being now a sergeant, received the following order: 

“Jan. 12, 1778. 
“To Capt. Sam’l Robinson, Overseer of Tories: 

“You are hereby required to Detach Ten effective, men 
under your Command with proper officers to take charge 
and March them in Two Distinct files from this place 
through the Green Mountains to Col. Wm. Williams’ 
Dwelling house in Draper Alias Wilmington within this 
State, who are to March & Tread the Snow in Sd. Road 
to suitable width for a Sleigh or Sleighs with a Span of 
Horses on Each Sleigh, and order them to return March- 
ing in Same manner to this place with all convenient 
Speed, By order of Council, Jonas Fay, V. P. * 

“N. B. You are to order 3 days provisions to each of 
such men & the same to be cooked this day & to March at 
6 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

“Attest: Josep Fay, Sec’y. 

¢ “Jonas Fay, V. P.” 

To this was appended this order: 

“To Sargant Josiah Hill, you are hereby ordered to 
execute the within, and make due return thereof. 

“Sam’L Roprnson, Overseer of Tories.” 

Accompanied by a guard, Josiah went at once to the 
prison which had been specially built for the confinement 
of Tories—a double-walled log house, the space between. 
the walls being filled with earth, and the place provided 
with an ample palisaded yard for the exercise of the 
prisoners, for they were treated with due regard to their 
health in this respect, as well as providing wholesome 
food, as may be gathered. from an order to furnish them 
“a wagon load of sauce,” presumably garden vegetables, 
which is still “garden sass” in the parlance of old- 
fashioned folk. He presented the order to the keeper, who 
gave him a list of the prisoners, and he proceeded to 
make the required draft. 

“Naow, men, I’m tu give ten on ye a’ strornary chance 
tu limber up your laigs an’ git a maou’ful o’ fresh air,” 
he said, addressing the motley crowd. “Don’t holler for a 
chance, ’cause I can’t take only sech as is suited for the 
business. Anthony Capron, step out. Long-laigged an’ 
big-footed, you’re built to order ezackly. Abram Bennet, 
step aout. Hot-tempered they say you be—stubbed, you 
sartinly be. You'll du. Peter Bell, step aout. You're 
gittin’ tew logy, an’ some o’ your fat needs workin’ off.” 

So he went on until the tally was completed, the men 
wondering on what disagreeable service they were de- 
tailed. hey were not long in doubt nor well pleased 
when they were set to trampling and wallowing through 
the deep snow, when, if one lagged or shirked the fore- 
most place, when it fell to his turn, he got the prick of a 
bayonet, while the guard marched comfortably in the 
beaten track at the rear. 

“Capron, I’m a-cal’latin’ for you tu hev you work aout 
what you owe me at tew shillin’ a day,” said Josiah, as 
the other, short of breath and weary of limb, took his turn 
at the rear of the file. “Le’ me see, twenty-five paound 
York money’d be five hund’erd shillin’, tew’ll go in that 
tew hund’erd and fifty times. By the Lord ery, one 
winter hain’t long enough. Wal, I owe you suthin’ for 
takin’ that gal off’m my hands.” 2 

Anthony Capron thought when he was back again in the 
Tory prison, with every muscle sore and every bone 
aching after three days of wading through the snow, that 


he was not very deeply in debt to the man he had 
swindled. 


The Smooth-Bore. 


Josiah served in one or another of the Vermont regi- 
ments until the end of the war, and was retired from the 
service with the rank of captain. He bought a right of 
land under a Vermont charter in the then almost unin- 
habited township of Danvis, and again began pioneer 
life in the heart of a wilderness. 

Again the .quick resonant strokes of his axe were 
echoed from side to side of a widening clearing. Again 
he rejoiced in the conquest of the forest giants, venerable 
patriarchs, concerning whose fate he felt no sentimental 
emotion. Again he let a flood of sunlight down upon 
fresh acres of virgin soil, and out of their roughness 
molded grain field and meadow; and again he reared the 
log walls of a new home, soon made truly a home by 
the presence of his wife. The brood of younger Torreys 
found in it a home also, to which they gave willing and 
helpful hands until they were well grown boys and 
girls, able to shift for themselves. 

Josiah was again an owner of oxen, also of cows and 
a horse, and a flock of long-legged, bare-bellied sheep 
tanging the woods as untamed as deer except when fear 
of wolves and bears became more terrible than fear of 
man, or deep snow and starvation made shed, fold and 
fodder more desirable than freedom. t 

The sheep and young cattle were turned out to range 
the budding and blossoming woods i \ 
out one day with his rifle to look after their welfare, 
when he heard the scared bleating of the flock, mi 
with the s: odic jangle of the leader’s bell. As they 
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last service of the rifle. The barrel was bent, the stock 
broken past mending, so that it was only a question 
of a new gun of some sort. * af 

Arguing the question with himself, his wife the au- 
dience, he said: “If I got tu be sech a blunderin’ ol’ 
numbskull I can’t git a bead on a bear’s head three rod 
off, I better git me su’thin’ I can shoot buckshot in— 
a’ ol’ Queen’s arm or a ‘paseraro,’ mebby! By the Lord 
Harry, she wa’n’t three rod, an’ a comin’ stret at me! 
But she was a-bobbin’ up an’ down, ju’ like a sawmill 
gate. It don’t signify, though, I’d ort tu ha’ fetched her. 
Fact on’t is, I guess I can’t shoot a rifle no more—don’t 
practyce none. Guess I’ll git me a smooth-bore—it’ll 
be handy for pigins, an’ shodt a ball well ‘nough for 
what bear an’ deer an’ varmints I run on tu naower- 
days. If the’ was any sech thing as fixin’ up ol’ ‘Sartin 
Death’ I wouldn’t think o’ nothin’ else, but she’s past 
prayin’ for,” he siged ruefully, regarding the bent barrel, 
the broken lock and splintered stock. 

The result was that after fully setting forth the case 
of each weapon he made a pilgrimage to the shop of 
Thomas Hill in Charlotta, the most famous gunsmith 
of the region, and after long consultation with that 
cunning craftsman, he ordered the building of a 16- 
gauge smooth-bore, with four-foot barrel, brass mount- 
ings, curled maple stock of rifle pattern, with patch box. 
He awaited the appointed time of completion with the 
flegree of patience that usually attends the gun lover 
while he awaits possession of a new weapon, and know- 
ing the value of a craftsman’s promise, added a week’s 
grace therto. ' 


Then he haltered the two-year-old heifer that was 
to be the price, trade being then chiefly conducted by 
barter, and set forth on foot, leading the heifer. 

The gun proved to be all that was promised and more 
than was expected. It was a beauty, according to the 
fashion of the day; it made a target almost as good as 
a rifle at twenty rods, and patterns with both coarse 
and fine shot that were all that could be desired. Josiah 
Hill was pleased enough with the gun to give it un- 
grudged praise, and proud to have so skillful and honest 
a workman as its maker for a namesake. So treading 
more lightly with this easiest of burdens on his shoulders 
he set forth on his homeward journey, now making a 
target of a white patch on a beech trunk, now of an 
gnwary crow, now of a pigeon just arrived from so far 
south that it had green wild grapes in its crop, while in 
Danvis woods the vines were but just in bloom. 

He was at the beginning of the last mile, when he 
brought down one of these travelers from afar, and de- 
bating a moment whether he should reload with shot or 
ball decided on the latter, so that he might as soon as he 
reached home show Ruby how well the new smooth-bore 
could fill the place of the rifle. As he was returning 
the ramrod to its pipes, his roving eyes caught the lithe 
movement of some animal where the next turn of the 
road closed the forest-walled vista. His first thoughts 
were that it was a deer, and that it was out of season. 
Then he saw that, thought it was of the color, it was 
not of the form of.a deer. It was a panther sneaking 
along at a loose-jointed, cat-like trot, halting now and 
then to look backward with intent, alert eagerness; then 
resuming its slouching advance. . 

Josiah brought the gun to his shoulder, but could 
not find a certain aim at the distance, though that was 
not more than twenty rods. So he waited, with his head 
a little raised and gun muzzle lowered, for the animal 
to come within closer range. At fifteen rods it halted and 
looked backward again, and then as Josiah aimed at the 
curved side just behind the shoulder, it sprang lightly to 
the roadside, faced about, and swiftly climbed the trunk 
of a great maple to the first large limb that stretched out 
above the road, upon which it crouched, eagerly watch- 
ing in the direction from which it had come. s 

A-layin’ for suthin’—one o’ my idgit y’erlin’s, mebby,’ 
Josiah whispered to himself, the eye and aim following 
every movement, only diverted for an occasional quick 
glance down the road. The last of these revealed a 
glimpse of a checkered blue and white sunbonnet and 
the flutter of a brown homespun gown, and then Ruby 
appeared in full view, picking her way along the edge of 
a muddy road, not 3o0yds. beyond the tree where 
the panther crouched, watching her with cruel, eager 
eyes—ears pricked, the end of the tail twitching 
nervously, and hinder paws nestling under the belly 
for the leap. 7 

“Ruby! Ruby! Stand still where you be, for God’s 

sake!” he cried out in a-sharp, strained voice that com- 
pelled her to stand stock still before she comprehended 
whose it was or whence it came. _ 
_ The panther turned the glare of its yellow eyes full 
upon him at the sound; the — barrel trembled a little 
as it was brought to an aim; then became steady as a 
rock under the strain of the tense muscle; and obedient 
to the flash of priming spat out its shaft of fire. A yell 
of pain and rage shot through the boom of the report 
sud echo as the panther, pierced through the heart, 
lurched aimlessly from its perch and came down a-sprawl 
and half lifeless midway between Josiah and his wife. 

Still calm and collected, he began reloading as he 
stepped forward a pace, closely watching the great cat 
blindly biting and clawing the earth, and writhing and 
rebounding in all the li contortions of feline death 
throes. The last snarling gasp went out, the muscular 
limbs stiffened, quivered and relaxed, but he did not 
go nearer the motionless tawny form until his piece was 
reloaded. Then, with thumb on the cock and finger on 
the trigger, he advanced and stirred it with his foot. 
Not. a muscle gave a responsive twitch, and he went 
over to Ruby sitting in a dumb daze, clutching the 
leaves with rigid hands, never moving until, when she 


saw her husband. so near the terrible beast, she made: 


an_ involuntary warnin, 


tremble now, and his voice shaking as he 


beside her; and she, with her head on his shoulder, fell 
af “ta ; ing hearth, with his pie ablast; “but I guess I’m better 


“I do’ know what made me, but I consaited you'd be 


a-comin’, an’ I was a-comin aout tu meet you. 
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The smooth-bore, having done such saving service, 
was ever after a prime favorite, and a. weapon of great 
renown in thé township. Her owner achieved. a wider 
fame as an ‘expert marksman, woodsman and hunter. 
He was famous as the slayer of three panthers, and 
more deer fell to his gun than to any other. Many 
wolves and bears he trapped and shot, an@ as these 
larger animals became scarce he got at great pains a 
hound of Peleg Sunderland’s noted breed, a gaunt blue- 
mottled dog, most melodious and far-sounding of tongue, 
and whose face grew more serious year by year with 
pondering on the wiles of the cunning fox. 

Josiah Hill did not neglect husbandry for sport, and 
never became a shiftless hunter, good for nothing in 
aught else. Out of primeval roughness he wrought 
smooth fields, his well-tended crops were bountiful, his 
flocks and herds throve. No house was better provided 
nor more neatly kept than his, nor resounded more 
constantly with the musical droning of the great .whee! 
and the livelier whir and beat of the flax wheel. 

Neighboring homsteads drew closer around his own; 
those of Elisha Peggs, the shoemaker; the Lovels, the 
Goves, the Puringtons, the Bordens, and Briggses; the 
staid Quaker folk, the Bartletts—to all of whim he was 
a kind neighbor, helpful in sickness and the many priva- 
tions of pioneer life; rough-tongued, but soft-hearted. 

When Timothy Lovel fell sick of a fever it was Josiah 
Hill who rallied all the neighbors within two miles to do 
the sick man’s haying, and Timothy, worried almost to 
death’s door by the thought of his unfinished work, was 
made happy and set on the road to health, when told 
that it was all done, the log barn full of hay and five good 
stacks in the meadow. Every one had a logging-bee 
when the felled trees were ready for piling, but Josiah 
was first at all, organizing the work and keeping all 
hands at it till it was finished, before the inevitable black 
bottle went its rounds, oftener than necessary, and sky- 
larking and practical joking began too soon. 

Once when early in the day Jerry Morrison was over- 
come in too frequent bouts with this sable antagonist 
and was laid behind a log heap to recover, some of the 
jokers of the company rubbed his milk-white oxen, the 
pride of his heart, as black as jet with smut from the 
charred logs. In due time nature’s great restorer got 
Jerry upon his unsteady legs, and he meandered home, 
his oxen none the less tractable for their outward meta- 
morphose. 


“Say, Betsey, look a-here!” he called to his wife, as he 
came to an unsteady halt before his own door and 
brought his oxen to a stand with a “Whoa, Snowball! 
Whoa, Silver! Back, ish! If this ’ere’s me, someb’dy 
or ‘nother’s got my oxen. If it haint me, where in 
thunder be I gone tu?’ 

In the October evenings every farm had its husking 
bee, an industrial merrymaking in high favor with the 
young folks and matchmaking mothers. ._The uncertain 
light sprinkled from the tin lantern, the deep shadows, 
the continu’l rustle of the corn leaves and husks were 
great aids to the bashful wooers. ; 

When the young orchards came into bearing, paring 
bees became as common and as popular entertainments— 
a way of making work light with many hands. 

Quiltings were more the affairs of matrons and maids, 
but the men were in demand when the “quilt was shaken,” 
and dancing was in order. In winter there were spelling 
schools in the log schoolhouse that Josiah had been in- 
strumental in building, and even taught school in one 
winter when no one else could be found better fitted for 
the place. In his youth he had learned to read and write, 
and had ciphered to the Rule of Three in the district 
school of his old Connecticut home, thereby being qualified 
to lead or drive the youth of Danvis one winter’s 
journey in the path of learning. The schoolhouse was 
furnished with rough desks and seats for the larger 
scholars, while the smaller ones were provided with two 
long benches of slabs supported on rough-hewn_legs 
driven into holes on the bark sides of the slab. There 
was a huge stone fireplace in one end of the room, by 
which an attempt was made to warm. it, with the result 
of roasting those who sat nearest, while those who sat 
furthest were freezing. 

In the bitterest weather there was.a continual move- 
ment of the frozen and the thawed to and from the fire, 
occasioning considerable disorder. Nevertheless Josiah’s 
scholars learned obedience as they stumbled along the 
rough pathway in pursuit of the three Rs. Abner Bor- 
den, standing in the reading class, balanced himself on 
one leg and slowly scratched it with the other foot as he 
spelled. and respelled a puzzling word to himself. 

“Skip it an’ go long!” his next classmate whispered. 

“Skip it an’ go ’long,” Abner repeated, in his high- 
pitched reading voice. 

“Don’t you know what b-a-r-r-e-1 spells?” the master 
asked, when the laughter subsided. “What does your 
father put his cider intu?” , 

A great light broke upon Abner’s intellect, and he 
blurted out, “Hunh! int’ the bung!” 

“Master, may I speak?” a scholar asked, eagerly, after 
a stolen glance out of the window one day in early winter, 
and. getting permission, reported that he had just seen 
Mr. Briggs’ ‘dog tree a bear not forty rods from the 
schoolhouse. When the master was satisfied of the fact 
by occular proof, he sent the discoverer for the long 
smooth-bore, powder horn and bullet pouch, and when 
it was brought and carefully loaded he dismissed school 
for half an hour, and with all the scholars at his heels 
went out and shot the bear. He turned over the bounty 
and skin to the committee to be applied on school ex- 


ak had not been many years. settled in Danvis 
when his old comrade Kenelm Dalrymple came to him 
broken with age, infirm and homeless; but the latter 


g gesture. & no longer when he came to this hospitable shelter. 
the good Lord, Ruby!” he cried, all ot as: 


“T useter ’most wish when I was wanderin’ hither an’ 
yon wi'aout kith or kin or friend, I could come tu 
my own ag’in,” -he said, sitting in comfort by the glow- 


ff here ’an I would be in Somes clo’es, a-lordin’ 
oat or tryin’ tu, for I reckon a ; wouldn’t make 
no great fist on’t. Seventy-five or’ ei year amongst 
‘em have pooty nigh made me one on “eth,” 

Then following Ruby with hiseyés until she left the 
room, “You did make a lucky hit when you got her, 
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boy! But I ’spect it all come o’ my puttin’ ye on guard 
agin ’em. It made ye kerful a-choosin’. ” 

“The’ wa’n’t no ch’ice,” Josiah protested. “We had 
tu an’ so we did—that’s all.” 

Yet Kenelm could scarcely believe that he was not 
entitled to some credit for Josiah’s selection. 

He could not be reconciled by any argument to his 
pupil’s abandonment of the rifle for the smooth-bore, 
which he held in utter contempt, though he would some- 
times condescend to use Josiah’s, and always came home 
blaming its inaccuracy for the fair shots missed. 

His days went by in tranquil enjoyment, and at last, as 
he dozed in his seat by the fireside, he passed into the 
profounder sleep of death, and came to his own in the 
land of the leal. 

Josiah was the first captain of militia in his town, and 
held the office long, for though he was a martinet his 
company was the best drilled in the regiment—a distinc- 
tion of which the members were too proud to depose their 
old commander, whose scolding had brought them to its 
achievement. 

He started with them for Plattsburgh, but could get 
no further than Burlington, where he fretted and fumed 
till the roar of battle ceased, and the news of*the glorious 
wectaey came; and wondered how it was gained without 

is aid. 

He became the patriarch of a populous town whereof 
he was once almost the sole human inhabitant. The 
contemporaries of his early manhood were all gone, and 
to him alone were left memories of the old pioneer days, 
their hardships and the unsung deeds of humble heroes 
and heroines. 

Through the mists of years the events of the past and 
his part in them loomed large to his vision, and lost 
nothing in the telling when there was no one left to dis- 
pute the garrulous tongue of old age. Yet if he was given 
to boasting, who shall say that even the humblest of 
those heroic pioneers had not a right to be proud that he 
was a founder of the Republic of the Green Mountains? 

Row.anp E. Rosinson. 





New Hampshire’s Homecoming. 
Fxom the roar of the streets and the city’s dull hum, 
Hear the cry of her sons: “To New Hampshire we come;” 
While an answer is echoed from black Sandwich dome: 
“To the arms of your mother we welcome you home!” 


To broad Winnepesaukee, with all her fair isles, 

Where the legend relates that “The Great Spirit smiles,” 
To swift Pemigewassett,. which leaps from the hills, 

As it garners the tribute of thousand clear rills. 


To Connecticut’s valley and Penacook’s plain, 
To Umbagog, asleep, on the borders of Maine; 
To Chocorua’s cliffs and Agischook’s crest, 

The sons of New Hampshire are coming to rest! 


To bright Sunapee’s waters, high lifted in air, 

Where “the points of the compass’’ by mountains show fair, 
For Cardigan, Kearsarge, Sunapee rise 

To mark “north, east and south, as they point to the skies, 


While Ascutney the circuit completes in the west, 
Though she’s not in New Hampshire, like all of the rest. 
But in those old grants of her pioneer claim, 

Which now of Vermont have adopted the name. 


To Monadnock, whose rocks, from their girdle of green, 
Look so quietly down on Ashuelot’s fair scene; 

To the rivers, whose voices persistently call: 
Ammonoosuc, Contoocook, Souhegan and all. 


To the cottage or schoolhouse on hill or in delly 

Where “‘the old oaken bucket” still hangs in the well; 
Or the spring from the mountain flows limpid and clear, 
To the trough by the roadside, the thirsty to cheer. 


To the brooks which they fished and the hills where they strayed, 
And rested their limbs in the broad chestnut shade, 

While they watched for a sight of the squirrel’s gray fur, 

When the first frosts of autumn had opened each burr. 


To the knolls where the mayflower opened its bloom 

To fill the spring air with its fragrant perfume, a¢ 
To the meadows, where tall yellow lilies were spread; 

Or the pastures ablaze with their cousins 60 red! 


To the holes of the woodchuck, the den of the fox, 

Who sheltered his brush in a cleft of the rocks; 

To all the loved spots to each memory dear— 

The sons of New Hampshire call out “We are here!” ; * 


We answer their greeting: “Come, one and all, 

From workshop and counter, from office and hall; 

No matter how widely your footsteps may roam, 

Dear sons of New Hampshire, we welcome you home!” 


Ave. 31, 1899. ee 
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Crabs to be properly killed should, before boiling, be 
thrust through the mouth. and body with a sharp steel at 
one blow. 

When a lobster is required, insert a narrow-bladed 
knife into the third joint of the tail, severing the spinal 
cord; this will cause instant death and is much less cruel 
than to put it into the water alive, especially if it is not 
poling. as the lobster’ then suffers a slow, lingering 

eath. 


Terrapin also should be mercifully killed before being 
cooked, 

_ The eel tribe is said to be a terrible sufferer from man’s 
inhumanity to fish. So difficult is it, apparently, to kill 
eels, that people have even ceased to try to kill them at all. 
If their heads were cut off before de were otherwise 


handled, they would at once be out of their misery.— 
Boon Weenccee Love of their misery. 





“Fain would I write a poem on the delights of fishing- 
but; ah me! I cannot find a word to rh e with anaes 
worm,’ ” sighed Pisistratus, as he gazed t oughtfully into 
the dark, sullen waters. “But why must you put that 
word at the end of a line?” queried Eucal us. use 
an angleworm is always at the end of a line,” hissed 
Pisistratus between his set teeth; and for a long time it 
= so still that one could distinctly hear a peach blow.— 
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Gatuyal History 
Snails on the Bill of Fare. 


So little is known of the dietary of some of the com- 
monest mammals of the United States, that we-may con- 
fidently expect interesting developments when economic 
zoologists abandon their scrutiny of bird-stomachs and 
look more closely into the food habits of squirrels, mice, 
moles and shrews. 

As the case stands at present, we have no recorded 
data which would either verify or disprove the assertion 
that certainly one-half and probably 80 per cent. of the 
species of mammals found east of the Mississippi are 
more or less addicted to eating snails. Such an assertion 
would excite no little surprise, if not incredulity, if made 
to-day before any gathering of zoologists. Five years ago 
I would have been among the most skeptical of the truth 
of such an assertion, but a more intimate experience with 
the smaller mammals which constitute two-thirds of the 
species found in the eastern United States has now con- 
vinced me that there is a large element of truth in it. 
This intimate acquaintance has been gained during several 
years of systematic trapping and preservation of squirrels, 
rats, mice, moles and shrews in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. In this pursuit many secrets, known best to 
foxes, cats, weasels, skunks, snakes and other creatures 
endowed with horizontal locomotion and extraordinary 
powers of scent, have been incidentally revealed. To this 
knowledge have been added interesting notes on the larger 
mammalia taken in part from personal observation and 
more largely with my friend and hunting comrade, Mr. 
Seth Nelson, of Round Island, Clinton’ county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From a layman’s standpoint, we might class our mam- 
mals, according to food habits, into the pseudo-scientific 
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divisions of omnivorous, carnivorous, herbivorous and 


insectivorous, and place men and swine in the first class, - 


the bear, fox and wildcat in the second, squirrels, musk- 
rats and meadow mice in the third, and moles and shrews 
in the last class. The child of to-day is soon taught the 
inadequacy of any zoological classification based solely on 
food habits, but few grown-up and thinking people realize 
that the bear is less carnivorous than the shrew, the mole 
or possibly even the red squirrel, while he is par ex- 
cellence an insectivore and a vegetarian. The fox does 
not belong at all in the same dietary class as the weasel, 
for two-thirds of its summer and autumn forage consists 
of fruit, berries and nuts. Red squirrels and chipmunks 
delight in flesh food, and are among the worst bird-nest 
robbers we have. Meadow mice (by which popular term 
are included four species of our commoner voles) are carn- 
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ivores, a wood-hunting species (Evotomys), uently 
eating, large numbers of insects and_ snails, sabe the 
muskrat eats large quantéties of mussels. 
Enough has been said to show that the subiect is one 
of interest and that research into the mysteries of the 
ian menu will well the patient student, as 
well as the conclusions of economic zoology on a 
more stable basis. 
Man, the great omnivore, even in his so-called “best 
estate,” has been known to eat snails. It has never been a 
mn American p ity, however. As to the eating 
have circumstantial evidence in the great shell heaps and 
kitchen middens of the Eastern States, 


FOREST AND ofTREAM. 


In the ancient shell heaps of the St. John’s River. 
Florida, Prof..H. A. Pilsbry, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, finds three species of fresh-water 
snails and two of Unios to be most abundant. In Prof. 
Pilsbry’s opinion, snail shells were collected by the Semi- 
noles solely for eating, being boiled, and the animal ex- 
tracted by* twisting so that the shells are uninjured. ~If 
they had been roasted the shells would have quickly 
crumbled with exposure. 

In the Tennessee shell mounds I have found only 5 per 
cent. of the whole mass to be unbroken Unios, and these 
confined almost entirely to the small rounded sub-circular 
forms. Water snails, or “wrinkles,” are abundant, as are 
also land snails in such large numbers that it seems im- 


ae 
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possible these could have got there by accident. Undoubt- 
edly all these were chiefly used: for food, though much of 
the matrix of comminuted shells was probably composed of 
Unios destroyed in the manufacture of shell beds, 
wampum and articles of apparel as well as in the search 
for mussel pearls. 

In the Middle and New England States our common 
mussels, as well as some of the larger land snails, are 
found in the cave middens of the Delawares and other 
tribes of the interior. On the sea coasts aboriginal shell- 
heaps contain tons of the shells of oysters and clams 
used for the joint purpose of getting food, wampun, beads, 
pearls and instruments of daily use in camp and the chase. 

It is asserted that much of the winter diet of these 
Indians consisted of the dried and smoked bodies of the 
mollusks whose shells are yet so perfectly preserved in 
the depths of those historic heaps. 

Among the carnivora, the black bear is undoubtedly the 
largest feeder on snails. In hunting these incidentals to 
his insect diet in summer, a bear makes almost exactly the 
same kind of a trail through the forest as a conchologist in 
his overturn of logs, stones and leaves and the stripping of 
bark and moss from decayed stumps and trees. Any one 
who follows the trail of a foraging bear in the hope of 
adding to his shell cabinet will quickly realize what a thor- 
ough conchologist Ephraim is by the total absence of 
specimens where his nose has been rummaging. They 
appreciate the slimy Limax quite as much as the shelled 
species, and the fragile and tiny Selenites and Vitrea are 
no more beneath notice than the nimble ants that swarm 
under the same piece of bark. The raccoon is another 
omnivore whose predilection for water courses bri him 
in frequent contact with aquatic and moisture-loving 
species of mollusks. Whether it devours mussels the 
writer-has no personal knowledge, but those living on 
maritime shores are reputed to eat the flesh of several 
species of the larger univalve and bivalve shells.* Mr. 
Nelson assures me that they eat the Helicide, etc. 

The last remark equally applies to the highly omniv- 
orous skunk. The otter sometimes eats mussels, I 
have found their remains on otter. rocks in the lakes of 
northern New Jersey and Pennsylvania, whose valves had 
been crushed near the muscular oneabonent in order to 
get at the live animal. In this habit the methods of the 
otter are distinguished from those of the muskrat, the 
latter animal preferring to bring the live mussels to the 
shore, where they suffocate and open from exposure to the 
air, and are then easily eaten by the rats. 

A fisherman of Porter’s Lake, Pike county, Pa., told me 
he had seen otters swimming in the lake with mussels in 
their.mouths, 

Regarding the weasel, mink, marten, pekan, lynx, wild- 
cat and panther, there seems to be no evidence that they 
eat mollusks under normal conditions. 

The wolf, coyote, Indian and the red and gra 
fox eat land snails, mussels and maritime mollusks with 
avidity, especially when hunger-pressed. 

he omnivorous maw of the : 
frequent receptacle for land and fresh-water snails, but 
no ,atithentic instances of such have yet come to my 
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short-tailed shrews, all .of which probably devour 

snails in small quantities. I have found freshly 
i i of the short-tailed 
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(Blarina brevicauda), the masked and the smoky shr<-v 
(Sorex personotus and S. formeus), where these anim:>'> 
were trapped. No definite data have come to hand «' 
the use of snails by moles, but it may be confidently ex 
pected that evidence of this will be quickly forthcoming 
when ‘they are studied. From the nature of their habits, 
Brewer's mole (Parascalops breweri) and the star-nosed 
mole (Condylura cristata) are the most likely to affect a 
molluscan diet. 

Among the Rodentia we might look for the fewest in- 
stances of the mollusk-eating habit, but this is 2 mistaken 
view. Of the typical Muride, or mice and rats closely 
related to the genus Mus, most of the species are well 
known to be omnivorous, and the fact that they are known 
to eat snails would cause no surprise. In this group we 
may include several species of déer mice (Peromyscus), 
the wood rat (Neotoma), the harvest mouse (Reith- 
rodontomys), two species of jumping mice (Zapus), and 
the rice field mouse (Oryzomys), all of which are native, 
and add to these four species of naturalized Old World 
Mus. Of these I have proof that the deer-mouse and the 
wood-rat devour several species of land snails of various 
genera, and no doubt it is only a question of time when all 
on the list will be found to do the same in greater or less 
amount. p 

Another large sub-family of the Muride in this region 
is the Microtine, including the voles and lemmings, com- 
monly called meadow mice. Among these are two species 
which devour mollusks quite frequently, as can be de- 
termined by examining the burrows. Of these voles the 
pine vole (Microtus pinetorum) and the woodland or red- 
backed vole (Evotomys gapperi), are more subterranean 
and forest-haunting species than their near relatives, the 
common meadow or field vole, which I have not yet ob- 
served to vary its vegetable diet with such entrees. The 
species eaten by the pine and red-back voles are very 
much the same as those eaten by the deer mouse. 

Closely related to these is the muskrat (Fiber zibethi- 
cus), which is the largest shell gatherer we have in our 
fresh-water streams, next to man himself. If we are to 
judge by the large quantities of mussels collected by these 
industrious animals and deposited in scattered heaps 
along the margins of fresh-water streams and lakes, they 
must subsist in certain localities very largely upon animal 
food during no small part of the year. In the Mississippi 
Valley drainage, where the Unionide are represented by. 
an astonishing number of species and individuals, the 
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operations of the muskrats can best be observed. They 
seetti to show little preference for any particular species, 
but rarely handle those weighing over a quarter of a 
pound, the young of all species being preferred to the 
older ones. As their plan is to let the mussel do its 
own opening, it makes no difference how thick its shell. 
Exposure to the air for a few hours soon makes the most 
obdurate Unio accessible to the muskrat that takes the 
trouble to dredge it out of the mud and deposit it on some 
shady log, rock or sand bank and await developments. I 
have not yet observed an instance where the rat had 
forcibly broken the shell of a Unio or- Anodonta to get at 
the contents. In bringing the mussels to the surface the 
rats are said to clasp them in their arms and swim along 
by means of the hind legs and tail. It is probable that 
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they sometimes carry them in their teeth, as it would be 
impossible for them to place the shells on a sli log 
overhanging the water unless they had free use of all four 


feet. ; 
Unless disturbed, the rats devour the entire animal, as 
ing away the muscular attachments as if donc 
Sevvinur’ thee Manieiadédl 








| Seek. 9, 1899.) 
the red squirrel, will not be surprised to hear that he 
CCMA eteartaiten:s aot atl So far as I have 


noted him, however, the red squirrel rarely picks up 
snails, They are a bit too. terrestrial for such a high 
flyer, but they come right in line with his penal 
cousin, the chipmunk, or yeats I have noted how 
frequently the fresh shells of our larger species of land 
snails could be found lying about upon stumps and 
rocks, their spires’ broken into and the animal deftly ex- 
tracted, 

Supposing the robber to be a bird, I often wondered 
why they chose such conspicuous positions for cheir meal, 
and why I had never seen a bird in the act. While over- 
turning logs in a wood near Cresson, Pennsylvania, this 
summer, I found the burrow and storehouse of a chip- 
munk which contained a quart of the empty shells, and 
living ones of large, handsome snails of two genera. 
Upon.the logs and on stumps in the vicinity were numer- 
ous similar shells, all eaten in like manner, viz., through a 
hole neatly gnawed in the apex, and often so small that it 
was a marvel how the snail could have been thus abducted 
through its back door. It then quickly dawned upon me 
that chipmunks, and not birds, were responsible for the 
majority of dead shells lying about the woods in con- 
spicuous. places with small holes in them. I once watched 
a catbird eat a large snail, which it accomplished by beat- 
ing the shell to pieces and devouring both the house and 
its inmate, and it is a fair question whether any of these 
empty shells with small holes in them fell a prey to a 
feathered enemy. Having had my attention directed to 
these facts, there was no difficulty in confirming them and 
proving by numerous observations that the chipmunk is 
one of the greatest snail hunters in this part of the 
country. 

Besides the mammals above noted, I know of nome in 
the region covered by this paper which vary their staple 
diet with molluscan. tid-bits. The small amount of at- 
tention given to the subject shows the possible surprises 
along this line of investigation. 

SaMuEL N. Ruoaps. 


Eagle Crow and Osprey, also Scoters 


THERE are eagles on Mt. Desert, quite a few, though a 
census has not been.taken. A neighbor of mine has one 
half-grown captive which feeds on flounders. Flounders 
are so abundant here that I can fill a big basket in a 
tidé with a hand line baited with clams. The gulls come 
up the head of Somes Sound and waddle over the ledges 
at low tide, making much noise with their cat calls; and 
now and then an osprey drops down upon a kelp bed. and 
seizes a fish. The other day I saw one capture a prize 
which he was in the act of making off with, when a big 
eagle shot out from some cleft on Mt. Sargent and gave 
chase. The osprey dropped his fish and the eagle took it. 
It was highway robbery of the rankest sort, but ospreys 
are persevering, and soon afterward our victimized bird 
had another fish; and sure enough, the eagle, which had 
been watching from some point of vantage, gave chase 
again. But this time he failed, for a couple of crows sud- 
denly took wing from some tree tops and headed him 
off, and the osprey had his fish to himself. Was this 
act disinterested, do you think? Was it pure sympathy 
for the abused and bereaved fish hawk? or did the crows 
stand in with him on a “‘divy’” or.a royalty or some. other 
sort of reciprocity or a combine? Verily, the ways of 
birds are unaccountable to one who is not versed in the 
motives which prompt them. And do you know, I don’t 
think that birds, or any other creatures, act always upon 
impulse. They are prompted by different mofives at 
times, according .to circumstances. All the same, why 
does the kingbird chase the crow and the crow chase the 
eagle and the eagle chase the fishhawk and: the fishhawk 
chase the fish and the fish chase the etc.? 

By the way, shooting coots and scoters over decoys out- 
side of surf which dashes 2oft. high on the rocks on the 
coast is a sturdy and exhilarating pastime in its season 
for the storm-beaten gunners of Mt. Desert. The decoys 
tail in shore from boats anchored just outside of the 
combers which break on the ledges, and the ducks, which 
are searching the landwash in company with the gulls 
and kittiwakes, pitch down to them naturally, on the 
hypothesis that where the birds gather the food is. It 
takes good marksmen to wing shoot driving waterfowl 
from the crests of bounding billows. Ordinary duck 
shooting from points along sounds pales into insignificance 
beside this, for a fact. Boiicos I may be able to write 
something more descriptive by and by from my own ex- 
perience. If the ducks were even fairly good eating 
sportsmen would swarm here, but they are rank and fishy. 
I would sooner eat a mud hen, 

I started a spruce partridge yesterday in the woods. 
They are seldom seen on Mt. Desert, but the timber 
grouse (Bonasa umbellus) are abundant. 

Cuartes HALiock. 

Mr. Desert, Aug. 30. 


Rustic Stands. for Specimens. 


THE ingenious taxidermists of the Museum of Natural 
History in Central Pa?k have hit upon a novel way of 
mounting their stuffed birds. This new method does away 
with the clumsy wood turnings consisting of a circular 
plate, in the center of which rises an upright piece of turn- 
ing, surmounted, T-sh , by a block on which the speci- 
men is stiffly wired. e new stands are made from the 
natural tree, utilizing knotty and tangled root stems, and 
those parts of the branches and twigs where the forked 
character is most decided. The greater number of these 
stands, as, for example, the ones on which the larger birds 
are set, take on the tripod form. To make one of this 
sort, that part of the bough is uséd where thrée branches 
shoot out at different angles from the same or nearly 
the same point; the three branches are then cut off at 
equal distances from the crotch, so that when inverted 
the branches serve as three legs, appearing sot ‘unlike 
a three-legged milking stool. The main branch’’of-this 
stand affords a‘seat-like perch on which to mount the 
stuffed sbird: In some instances, as in the case of the 
stands for the smaller birds, gnarly bunches of roots and 
distorted ‘meshes of twigs have been used, the diverging 





off evenly and making usually” 
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Birds mounted on these rustic stands are: bound to have 
a look of naturalness, as the curved and crooked branches 
afford a varied opportunity for placing them in life-like 
attitudes. Another way in which the natural wood has 
been employed is in the use of old tree stumps on which 
to mount large birds, such as herons, hawks, eagles and 
owls. An effective mount is that df a hawk set on a 
charred and blackened pine tree stump. 

Thus far the only specimens treated by these methods 
are some of the birds in the assemblage known as the 
“seasonal collection of local birds,” which exhibits birds 
for the time only that are actually in this vicinity. When 
the living birds leave us in the fall for their southern 
haunts their respective proxies are taken from our view 
and set aside, to be displayed again when they come 
back in the spring. ’ :  Evidwrz. 


New Yorx. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Movements of Western Sportsmen. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 31—Mr. Edmund Orgill, of “The 
Cedars,”’ near Memphis, Tenn., is in Chicago to-day for a 
brief stop on the way home. Mr. Orgill has spent some 
weeks in a long trip to the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountains. He has visited the Catalina Islands, tried the 
sea fishing of the lower coast, paid a visit to Portland, 
Ore., and made a tour of the Yellowstone Park. Mr. 
Orgill said the thermometer went nearly to freezing and 
they had 2in. of snow while he was in the park, something 
different from the climate here or in Memphis. Mr. 
Orgill said that everybody in Memphis was well when he 
last heard from them, and adds that he has some very 
choice thoroughbred quail left on*his place in Tennessee. 
The old pointer, Rake, over which Irby Bennett, Mr. Will 
Orgill and myself shot when I was at “The Cedars” once 
upon a time, is still living, hale and hearty. Mr. Orgill 
himself is now seventy-four years of age, and still looks 
fit for a day afield. As I have often said, there is not 
anything allowed at “The Cedars” which is not thorough- 
bred. 

Mr. Cy ‘Warman, author of “The Story of the Rail- 
road,” and well known as a writer of short stories in the 
leading magazines, paid this office a visit this week. Mr. 
Warman was just back from Dawson City, Alaska, and 
did not seem to think he had accomplished so very 
much of a feat in getting there and back inside of six 
weeks. He says that Dawson City is only ten days distant 
from, Chicago, and that getting there is as simple as 
falling off a log. The White Pass railroad is to be ex- 
tended below the White Horse Rapids, and after that is 
done it will be steam transportation all the way. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Warman, Dawson is not a bad place to live, and 
the gold fields are hardly yet prospected. I regret to state 
that Mr. Warman threatens to write a book about Daw- 
son, on the strength of his six weeks’ trip. I tried to 
persuade him not to do this, but it was of no avail. As 
it is, I should say that this will be a very much better 
book than most of the hurried travel stories. I told Mr. 
Warman that he ought to go up there and live ten years 








before writing his book, but he said that he had not time. 


Ex-Congressman Spooner, of Madison, Wis., with his 
son, Mr. Charles P. Spooner, outfitted in Chicago this 
week on their way to a trip to the Yellowstone National 
Park. They visit this wonderland at a very pleasant time 
of the year, and in common with all who have ever been, 
there, will be glad that they made the trip. 


Mr. Westinghouse, of the Westinghouse Air Brake ~ 


Company, Pittsburg, Pa., is at present in Wyoming on a 
hunting trip east of the National Park. 

Mr. H. O: Wilbur, of Philadelphia, with his friend, Mr. 
Edward A. Selliez, of the same city, paid the Forest AND 
STREAM Office a pleasant visit here this week on their way 
west for an extended hunting trip. They go into the Jack- 
son’s Hole country after elk, and will have a trip of a 
month in that country, thence returning east to shoot 
quail for a time in Nebraska. 

Col. Dudley Ward, late of the Fourteenth Hussars, of 
the English Army, passed through Chicago this week in 
company with Mr. C. B. Sterling, of New York City, on 
a hunting trip in Montana. Nothing else but grizzly bear 
will satisfy Col. Ward, and I am sure I hope he may find 
one, though they do not grow on every tree. 

Mr. Elmer E. Critchfield, of the Frank B. White Com- 
pany, this city, came into the Forest anp Stream office 
to compare notes for a while to-day. Mr. Critchfield was 
on the Prairie River in Wisconsin last spring, and had 
very good success with the trout. He usually hunts deer 
each fall from Mann’s Place, on Trout Lake, and is lay- 
ing advance plans for his annual campaign at this writing. 

r. Oswald von Lengerke, of this city, with his friend, 
Mr. J. L. Jones, also of Chicago, start to-night for St. 
Anne, Ill., where they will shoot chickens for half a 
day to-morrow. 

r. Douglas Charnley, of this city, left this week for a 
trig ps some duration at Lac du Flambeau, Wis. 

r. N: B. Bortvin, of New Albany, Ind., outfitted this 
week for a trip. at Woodruff, Wis., for which point he 
deported a few days ago: 

r. George ,H. Gurley, of De Kalk, Ill, left this week 
for the Devil’s Lake country of North Dakota, where he 
will shoot chickens and stay for the fall flight-of ducks 
and geese. 

Mr. F..Bs White, of this city) retuirnéd this week from 
an outing at the. Thousand Islands,.St.-Lawrence River. 
He had. good -sport with. -muscallunge,'and- bass, and 
says he would rather catch-bass than ‘lunge: 

Mr. R. F. Seymour,-a young but able’ artist of this 
city, is just. back,.from.a trip.to the Yellow. Dog- River 
Club near Marquette,-Mich. Mr. 
fishing in Lake Independence, and caught’ in. one morn- 
ing more fish than he could carry—pike, bass and muscal- 
lunge, according to his story. This lake drains into Lake 
Superior, and though Mr. Seymour. says that his guide 
told him he had taken muscallunge, it is.fair to hold 
the question in doubt, for the supposition is there are no 
muscafiunge-in the Superior waters. Mr. Seymour. had 
never beforé seen any muscallunge. 


had véry good: 
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Mr. R. B. Organ, of Chicago, on a trip to Maksawba 
Club this week, caught twenty-three bass and one big 
wall-eyed pike. He reports the water low, but the fishing 


pretty eo 
Mr. W. P. Mussey and wife, at Maksawba Club ‘fast 
roy caught fifteen black bass, one of 3lbs. and one of 
S. 
Messrs. W. H. Haskell, W. P. Mussey, Jack Wiggitis 
=e or two others leave to-morrow for Maksawba 
ub. 
. Mr. F. N. Peet, of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, re- 
turned this week from a Successful trouting trip on the 
Pére Marquette, Michigan south peninsula. 


Contents of a Frog. 


My friend Mr. Organ, earlier mentioned as having. been 
fishing on the Kankakee River, tells me quite a frog story. 
It seems that Mr. Organ and his pusher discovered a 
very large bullfrog. sitting in aldermanic quiet under the 
shade of a tree which overhung the river. This creature 
Mr. Organ managed to hook under the chin with his bass 
hook, and after something of a struggle got him into the 
boat. An examination of this frog, which was about half 
as long as a man’s arm, showed what appeared: to be a 
couple of horns sticking out of the corner of his mouth, 
Meantime a faint squeaking was heard coming. from 
the interior of the frog, and it was discovered that the old 
fellow had swallowed another frog, one big enough for 
good bass bait, and that the latter was not yet sufficiently 
acquainted with his surroundings to like the place. In the 
stomach of the bullfrog there was found yet another 
frog, partially digested, and a great quantity of grass- 
hoppers, flies, crickets, etc., which showed that the big 
one had been very industrious in his time. A little 
further along on the bank they captured the mate of this 
frog, and in the stomach of this one there was also. a 
partially digested frog. It need hardly be said that Mr. 
Organ revenged this death of good bait frogs by frying 
the legs of the cannibals which had eaten them. 


Chickens. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 31.—To-morrow is opening day in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and I presume that the trains: out 
of the city to-night will carry several hundred. people 
bound for shooting trips. The sale of guns and ammuni- 
tion at the sporting goods stores for the past week’ has 
been phenomenal, and I think that there are more shooters 
going out this fall than at any time for the past six years, 
From all available reports it seems that this is a very 
good chicken fall, though later reports may not bear out 
this supposition. In Illinois there are certainly very fair 
numbers of these birds at this ‘writing... In Lee county, 





. about seventy miles west of Chicago, a good many birds 


bred this year, and there will be good’ shooting’ there, 
though that country is pretty hard to get into on account 
of the Farmers’ League, 

Near Bloomington, near Springfield, and other points 
in the central part of this State, there come quiet tips 
that there are birds enough for sport, and Champaign, 
Ill., also reports a decent showing. Near Davis, Ind., 
along the Kankakee marshes, I hear of a few coveys. 
Some birds are reported near Aurora, Ill., and along the 
Illinois River bottoms at different points the number ‘of 
chickens on opening day will be in direct proportion to 
the activity of the sooners...A good many birds have bred 
in this State this year, and the season is thought to have 
been favorable. . 

In Wisconsin I am told that there are more chickers 
than at any time during the past ten years. The Horicon 
Marsh country has had a good head of gaime this summer, 
and near Berlin, Princeton and other Wisconsin points 
there should be decent grouse shooting. Wherever the 
wheat country runs up into the joining line of the hard- 
wood and pine country there are some prairie chickens 
and very often sharp-tailed grouse in Wisconsin, with 
once in a while some ruffed grouse in the covers about the 
farms. Mr. Neal Brown, of Wausau, Wis., a gentleman 
whom I have never met, but who I am confident is the 
best kind of a man to meet, invites me to meet him at 
Babcock, Wis., to-morrow morning to properly celebrate 
opening day, and this I think I shall do. I have wired 
the Secretary of State for a shooting license, and if every- 
thing connects I shall probably have killed forty or fifty 
chickens by noon to-morrow, or anyhow maybe two or 
three. Good chicken country is more precious than much 
fine gold in these days: I have confidence that Mr. Brown 
knows what he is about in going to Babcock. He is to be 
accompanied by his wife, also a very good field shot. 

Out in Minnesota the chicken crop, so near as I can 
learn, is about what it was last year. I wrote to Mr. Fee; 
General Passenger Agent of the Northern Pacific. Rail- 
road, for any possible tips on chicken country, and Mr. 
Fee replies, “Information comes from P. 6 Stevens, 
game warden, that chicken shooting will. be good’ along 
our line, from Lake Park west as far as ok , and up 
our Manitoba Division as far as Red River Fells,” 

I also wrote to Mr. Callaway, General Passenger Agent 
of the Soo line, at Minneapolis, and from him have ad- 
vices which make me think that Fessenden, N. D., .or 
Bordulac, N. D., or Valley City, the same State; are 
more than usually good chicken points for . this: fall: 
Barrett, Minn.; Kensington, Minn. or Elbow Lake, 
Minn., are all points about.150 miles from St. Paul, and 
the shooting at all of these points is said to -be good: on 
chickens and ducks: Fingal, N. D.; Wimbledon, N. D.; 
Courtenay, N. D.; Kensal, N. D., and Lidgerwood, N. D.,; 
are all good points for mixed shooting, From all. I can 
learn, I would rather chance Bordulac or Fessenden than 
any of the points named. 


A Worthy Dakota Official. 


I was looking around this week, naturally, for chicken 
news, and. also naturally it was pretty hard to get, 'for 
nowadays if a fellow has any good chicken “f 
mostly doesn’t like to tell any one else about it ‘until.he 
prema yao, and the oa AND Samneah Bae ithe - ’ 
tion of sending .a g many people to. the’ good) 
which now and then it uncovers. Being 
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ehicken story. Now my friend is a very good fellow, but 
does not know one end of a gun from the other, hence I 
am disposed to believe what he says in regard to game, 
for he does not have to live up to the expectations of 
his friends. 

“About chickens, is it?” said he to me. “Well, you 
know I don’t shoot any, but you know I have a brother- 
in-law who is a shooter. He lives in North Dakota. The 
wife of my brother-in-law wrote to my wife this week, and 
from all I can teli they seemed to have pretty fair shooting 
out there in North Dakota. There are not as many birds 
as there used to be, but my brother-in-law and his son 
killed 460 chickens the first day they went out.” 

“What on earth is that you are saying!” said I, and I 
fairly fell off the stool. ‘You don’t mean to say that they 
killed that many prairie chickens in one day and in this 
summer ?” 

“Why yes, of course I do,” said my friend, serenely, 
and I could see that he really saw nothing unusual in the 
statement. I asked ‘him if he did not,think there might 
have been more than two guns in the party, and he said 
that perhaps the writer of the letter was inaccurate in 
that regard, but he was positive in regard to the 460 
chickens in one day. 

“Why, I tell you,” said he, “you don’t know how 
thick the chickens are out there. You see my brother-in- 
law is sheriff of that county, and he is also manager for 
the big ————— wheat farm. The birds comie in on those 
wheat fields in great numbers. I have been out there, and 
I want to tell you that I have seen my brother-in-law 
bring in a wagon load of prairie chickens in one day. 
Early in the summer I have seen my own sons kill young 
prairie chickens when they rose by throwing clubs in 
among them. You know you can get close on to them 
then. Later in the fall they get together in big flocks, and 
then my brother-in-law says you have to be pretty careful 
when you go over the top of a ridge so as to get close 
enough to shoot before the birds fly. He is an awfully 
good shot, and so is his son, and they kill hundreds of 
prairie chickens. You needn’t laugh at me. I tefl you, I 
know what I am talking about. Of course, you see he 
doesn’t shoot for the fun of the thing, but for what 
money there is in it. He makes a business of it in the 
early fall. Yes, it seems to me I did hear that it was 
against the law to send them out of the State, but, of 
course, you see, he being sheriff of the county, he stands 
in! He doesn’t ship these as ‘chickens,’ of course. I 
guess he marks them as ‘poultry’ or something of that 
sort. He has been at it for quite a while, and makes a 
pretty good thing out of it.” 

“Well. B.,” said I, as I turned toward him, “I think I 
have got niy chicken story all right.” 

“Why, how is that?” said he. 

“You say he is sheriff of the county?” 

“Yes, sheriff of L. county” (I do not give the name of 
this county in full, for reasons which will be stated). 

“And he kills more than twenty-five birds a day, you 

“Well, he’d think he was doing a pretty poor business 
if he didn’t.” 

“And he ships them out of the State?” 

“Sure! What would he want them for if he didn’t? 
Say, what’s the matter with you anyhow? Ain’t this all 
right?” 

“Well, this is a pretty good story,” said I, “but it ain’t 
quite all right. Now, please don’t tell me the name of 
your brother-in-law.” 

Another friend who sat close to us at table pointed out 
to B. that he was talking too much about his brother-in- 
law. “Say, Hough,” said B., “you mustn’t say anything 
about this in the Forest AND STREAM, you know, for I 
wouldn’t have told you a word of this if I had thought 
you would get my brother-in-law into any trouble 
about it.” ° 

“That's right,” said the other friend, also a newspaper 
man. “You mustn’t print names.” 

Of course, under these circumstances, since this news 
was obtained from an innocent party, and hence prac- 
tically confidential in its nature, I cannot give those de- 
tails which I would gladly do. I want to say, however. 
that I have no doubt in the world that the details above 
stated are practically correct. I think I could without any 
difficulty have the sheriff of L. county arrested, and per- 
haps make for him very serious trouble, as I know my 
friend, Warden George Bowers, of North Dakota, would 
not tolerate this sort of think should he learn of it. The 
name of the man I purposely did not learn, and I con- 
tented myself with asking my friend B. to write a personal 
letter to his doughty brother-in-law and to ask him to 
io stop shipping prairie chickens out of the State of 

akota. B. promised to do so, and I hope he will thus 
make some sort of a fitting end to one of the weirdest 
Western chicken stories I have heard in many a day. 

This is the way the law is not enforced in some of our 
Western States, and this is why so many shooters go out 
into the Western chicken country and come back dis- 
appointed. I have no doubt whatever that there is a big 

ame fence run in that particular county of North 

akota, and I wish that I could do something at once 
honorable and effective toward breaking it up. Some- 
times a fellow who is looking for a story gets more of a 
story than he wants, and I have some hesitation about 
printing even this blind rendition of the facts which my 
friend innocently gave me. I think I shall send both B. 
and his brother-in-law a few copies of the Forest AND 
StreaM. If you seek a pleasant heathen, look about you! 
There is no need going to Africa or New Zealand if you 
want te do missionary work. 


Notes of Travel. 


It is curious and very interesting sometimes to observe 
how generally the Forest anp STREAM is read in all 
those parts of the country which can produce a lover of 
the rod or gun. Sometimes persons ask me where the 
Forest AND STREAM is chiefly circulated, and I always 
tell them “Everywhere.” A while ago I was up at La 
Crosse'on a fishing trip, and I met the night agent of the 
C., B. & Q. railroad at that point, Mr. Simonton, him- 
self an enthusiast in shooting and fishing matters. Mr. 
Simonton and T had a very pleasant talk together. The 
next*morning I put on niy old’ clothes—and I always look 
particularly tougi in old clothes—and took an early train 
up the river a little ways, going over the Milwaukee & 


St. Pawlroad: I had to'get a permit'for my boat, and as 


oa a trp a? 


“big trip about Oct. .1 in the interests of the M 


the agent in the window handed me out the necessary 
slip, made out in my name, he remarked calmly, . “I 
thought it was about time you were coming up here to see 
about this bass fishing!” This remark occasioned me 
some surprise, coming as it did, but I learned that-the 
young gentleman was_not a detective, and only a reader 
of the Forest AND STREAM. 

That Upper Mississippi Valley country is a beautiful 
one, the river flowing by a series of lofty white-faced 
bluffs. The tallest of these, not far from Winona, is 
known as the Queen Bluff, and is said to be the highest 
point of land between the Alleghanies and the Rockies. 

It is 8ft. higher than any other bluff on the river. Still 
another bluff is called the Chimney Rock.’ Yet another, 
near Winona, has been cut into for the last thirty years 
by a limestone quarry. A tall pinnacle of rock has been 
left by this quarry, and on the top of this the owner has 
attempted to roughly carve the face of an Indian. The 
outline is only half completed, but is visible at a dis- 
tance of a couple of miles. If properly executed it will 
of course be a striking thing. I presume the face would 
be 20 or 30ft. across, though it looks much smaller from 
the river. “That feller,” said Ash Spicer, my boatman, as 
he called my attention to this incipient work of art, “has 
been working at that thing for quite a while. Everybody 
says he is a bit touched in his upper story. He could 
sell all that limestone in the top of the bluff just as well 
as any of the rest of it.” 

One day out in Wisconsin my train stopped in a little 
village, and the car window was directly opposite the 
yard of a cottage where a little girl was playing on the 
grass. “Here, Dewey! Dewey! Dewey!” she cried, and 
repeated this call so often that I was curious to know 
who or what “Dewey” might be. I presumed he might 
perhaps materialize into a mastiff, a Great Dane, or at 
least an all-conquering bull terrier. I confess to a mild 
surprise when I saw the little girl dive under the house 
and bring forth a small and much seared cat. “Dewey 
is a reg’lar fool about the cars,” said she, looking up at 
me and smiling sweetly. 

Speaking of cars, while rambling along, I presume 
everybody has seen the warning sign boards posted 
along Western railroad crossings, bearing the warning 
legend, “Look out for the Cars!” It is reported that 
some roads once put up signs reading “Beware of the 
Locomotive,” but this seemed to be so pedantic that it 
did not work. People got run over while they stood 
looking at the sign. I am told that in a certain. session 
of the Iowa Legislature a resolution was introduced 
impressing upon that body the necessity of warning people 
to look out for the cars. The Legislature passed a law 
literally requiring the railroads to post signs to that 
effect; so the warning seems to be more legal than ac- 
cidental in its phraseology. 

Our friend El Comancho, author of the “Boy” stories 
in ForEst AND STREAM, is at present loose somewhere 
in the East. He writes me that he “has to take in New 
York and a few more country towns” before he comes 
back home to Chicago. He says, “I want to get back 
to where the country is civilized. This is a dead one.” 
I infer that El Comancho has been listening to the 
meadow larks singing in the morning around Madison 
Square, and that he waats to get back here and have a 
look at the limpid Chicago River, and to hear the steady 
hoof prints on the sidewalks of a town which is the real 
thing. By fhe way, it may be news for Fortst AND 
STREAM readers to know that El Comancho’s: “Boy” 
stories are to be printed in book form. ; 

Mr. Geo. Thorne, secretary of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., of this city, in company with his friend Mr. N. 
Munn, will start the first week in September for a big 
game trip of some duration. He wants either elk, moose or 
caribou, and has been looking at all sorts of country. Talk- 
ing it over together with him I rather counseled him 
to take a Rocky Mountain trip, where he could be sure 
of getting an elk. He will either go east of the National 
Park or southeast of the Park into the Wind River 
country, which Mr. Wm. Wells has often told about. Mr. 
Thorne will probably have either Billy Hofer or Gardiner 
or Van Dyke, of Red Lodge, as his guide if he goes 
cast of the Park, and he has also written Mr. Wells at 
Wells P. O., Wyo., for details regarding the length of 
time it would take him to make the trip into that country. 
With any of these guides and a couple of weeks’ time in 
the mountains at his disposal, Mr. Thorne ought to be 
pretty sure of getting his elk. He looks forward with 
great enthusiasm to his mountain trip. He has never 
seen the Rockies, but has done a good deal of mountain 
climbing in Norway and Switzerland, and has made the 
ascent of Mt. Blanc. Methinks he will make some of 
those mountain men look down their noses before he gets 
through with them. 


In Chicago. 


To-day I was riding along on the trolley car through 
the foreign settlements penetrated by Wentworth avenue 
of this city, when chancing to look out I saw standing on 
the sidewalk a Mexican. He was a regular story-book 
Mexican, with tight buckskin trousers and very much 
of a hat. He was talking on apparently very friendly 
terms with a somewhat dirty citizen in shirt sleeves. Of 
course in a big city, one would hardly be surprised if 
he saw an angel, let alone a Mexican, so I let the Mexi- 
can go without mental query. Two blocks further on, 
however, I saw a genuine oe rolling along in 
company with two story-book Indians who wore better 
Indian togs than I ever saw west of the Missouri River. 


This was too muck, and I sat up and rubbed my eyes.- 


A few blocks further on there burst into view the big 
spread of canvas of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West. That ex- 
plained it. I had forgotten that this was circus week. All 
things come to Chicago. You can see better Mexicans. 
better Indians and better frontier stuff than you could 
ever see in the West. I have even seen the downfall 
of Nero pictured here in Chicago, and every one must 
admit that Nero could not carry a ward caucus in Italy 
to-day. Ancient Italy and the ancient Plains are pretty 
much on the same footing nowadays. 


Minnesota Reserve. 
Progress is still making in the preparations for the 


Forest Reserve. Practically all ghe preliminary work 





has been done, and it remains to be seen now what the 
members of Congress will do in the way of accepting 
the invitation of the gentlemen who have organized for 
this purpose. The Dewey exercises at New York and 
Chicago are the most serious of conflicting events, but 
it is thought a date can be determined which will enable 


the trip to be made without inconvenience to any who ~ 


attend. If all the members of Congress knew in advance 
how delightful this beautiful lake region of Minnesota 
is during the fall they surely would put many things of 
importance to one side and accord themselves this 
pleasure. 

Col. J. S. Cooper, of this city, prominent through his 
recent exertions for the Minnesota forest reserve, re- 
turned this week from a hurried trip to upper New York. 
Col. Cooper reports that the invitations for the Con- 
gressional party are now in process of engraving, and will 
be sent out at an early date. We shall therefore presently 
arrive at some interesting news regarding this movement, 
for now that the preliminary work has been completed it 
becomes a matter of great curiosity to know how many 
Congressmen will respond to the invitation to make the 
Minnesota trip this fall. “ 

Out in Minnesota the situation in regard to the pro- 
posed reserve is much as earlier reported. Some parts of 
the State are in favor of the park and some bitterly op- 
posed to it. At Walker, Minn., the majority of sentiment 
is in favor of the park. The Indian trader for the Leech 
Lake Indians is in favor of the idea. Citizens of Melrose, 
Minn., say that the lumbermen want that pine and are go- 
ing to have it. Bemidji is divided, some citizens being 
favorable to the reserve and others against it. Sentiment 
is also generally divided as to the amount of agricultural 
land which would be included in the reserve. At Cass 
Lake there is bitter opposition to the park project. 
Duluth, of course, is more frantic than ever. The Pioneer 


_ Press of St. Paul commented on the matter as follows: 


“That the opening of such a park in this section would 
bring a big summer population here there seems to be 
little doubt. Thousands of Illinoisans and people from 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska come up here and spend 
a goodly portion of the year. Lake Miltona, in Douglas 
county, is given as an illustration of the summer settle- 
ment of the country. Twenty years ago a party of Mon- 
mouth people, among whom were James H. Stewart, Dr. 
J. R: Webster, Hugh Henry and H. F. McAllister, 
journeyed 600 miles to Alexandria to fish. They dis- 
covered this chain of lakes, Miltona among them. They 
built there a club house, and: ever since they have an- 
nually brought their families this long distance and spend 
the whole summer in the wilds. Others followed, and 
now Chicago and Kansas City have well organized clubs 
on the lake. 

“It is the argument of the proprietors of the park that 
just such clubs and companies would populate a wide 
area; that little towns would spring up in the preserved 
timber where fish and game would bound to be taken only 
within the law.” E. Hoveu. 

480 Caxton BuitpinG, Chicago, III. 


Boston and Elsewhere. 


Boston, Sept. 2.—The coming of September has started 
the deer hunters. A number of Maine $6 non-resident 
licenses to shoot deer in September have been obtained, 
and the hunters are off. The opening of the deer shoot- 
ing season, Sept. 1, in Canada and New Brunswick will 
also draw a number of early sportsmen. Mr. E. E. Hills 
and Mr. C. L. Howes started for Mr. Howes’ camp on 
Lake Magaguadavic, New Brunswick, Friday. They in- 
tended to be on the deer grounds on the first day of the 
open season. They were to go to Prince William Station, a 
few miles from McAdam Junction, which station is but a 
short distance from the lake. Thence they go by canoes 
up the lake to their camp. Their guide writes them that 
deer are very plenty, coming down to the water every 
night and morning. Doubtless most of the early deer 
shooting will be done at the water, the hunter simply 
waiting in ambush for his prey. 

Some good shore bird shooting is noted occasionally, 
but the boys are taking the lead. Master Merton L. 
Alden, son of Charles H. Alden, of Quincy, is a good deal 
of a Nimrod as well as boatman. He has won several 
races with his catboat, though only fourteen years old. 
This season he is shooting. The other day he made a 
trip to Paddock Island, off Hull, all alone. When he 


returned he brought seventy-two birds, all shot by him-— 


self. That he is a wing shot appears, when it is stated 
that he used but twenty shells that day. In the lot he had 
chicken plover, black and red breasted plover, nodies, 
summer yellowlegs, with a few peep. Some good scores 
have lately been made on shore birds at Chatham and 
vicinity. C. A. Brown is down there this week, and he 
almost always has good success. Robert Pierce brought 
up twenty birds yesterday. Mr. Houston took a couple 
dozen the same day. 5 

The partridge shooters are making ready for the 15th, 
the opening day of the season in this State. It seems that 
the interest is unusually good, and reports mention more 
birds than last year, the dry weather being thought to 
have been favorable to the chicks. «ihe dogs are being 
taken out for training, and -the first day will be a 
lively one. 

Boston, Sept. 4.—Reports from Bangor and eastern 
Maine suggest that the preliminary open season on deer 
is being thorou ly patronized by both residents and 
non-residents. any licenses have been taken out by 
both, and those who desire to extend their summer outing 
into September may legally shoot a deer for camp use 
by paying for it. Saturday evening trains at Bangor 
from the west were well snpplied with sportsmen, and 
some went in on Friday. But Canadian Government is 
going Maine one better, in that the new lations per- 
ait the sportsman to bring out his deer shot in ber, 
as well as the rest of the open season, while in ine the 
deer taken in September can be used for camp purposes 
only. I have not the new Canadian regulations from 
authoritative: sources, but hunters understand, and it is 
published in the_ newspapers, that sportsmen going to 
Canada or New Brunswick to shoot will be permitted to 

ing back the carcasses of one or two deer, the only 
restrictions being that such export of deer will be limited 
to the open season and fifteen days thereafter, sud the 
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exporter will be required to get a permit from a collector 
of customs at a customs port. 

Boston and other New England sportsmen are de- 
lighted with this new regulation, since it opens up to them 
a great tract of sporting country to early shooting and 
removes the old drawback to their comfort in the shape 
of not being allowed to bring back their game. Several 
hunters have already gone to the upper Tobique region. 

The Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation is doing a good work this season. Being aware of 
the many infractions of the fish and game protective 
laws, the committee on publications has had prepared a 
large number of posters, some on cloth and others put in 
frames, setting forth the State regulation in plain type. 
So far over 500 of these copies of the laws have been put 
up in different post offices in the more remote districts 
of the State. A great many more have been sent to the 
several railway stations and put up. While it is the inten- 
tion of the Association to follow up this crusade of 
posters with punishment for breaking the game and fish 
laws, it. is intended that ‘everybody shall be informed as 
to the nature of the laws in the first place. 

To the height of a tremendously successful fishing and 
outing season at the Rangeley Lakes has just been added 
the excitement of a bad forest fire, which early last week 
threatened the whole region. It started in the section of 
Four Ponds, about three miles from Bemis, and but for 
the tremendous exertions of hundreds of men it would 
have burned over the whole section of country to the 
east of Mooselucmaguntic and up to Rangeley Lake on 
the north. At one time it threatened to go around to the 
section of heavily timbered country on the south of 
Mooselucmaguntic and run over the whole Richardson 
Lake Country. Hundreds of men were hurried to the 
scene of the fire by the lumber companies and land owners 
and railways, and their efforts prevented the spread of the 
fire to some extent till the rain on Friday and Saturday 
helped eliminate the danger for the time being. The 
worst feature of all is that it is claimed that the fire was 
the work of careless or vicious sportsmen at Four Ponds. 
The timber land owners threaten a thorough investigation 
and dire vengeance upon the guilty parties. 

SPECIAL. 





Breechloaders in the Civil War. | 


New York, Aug. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will 
you please tell me if there were any breechloading muskets 
or rifles used in the Southern army toward the end of the 
Civil War, using paper cartridges, which might have been 
rendered useless by any one opening the breech of a loaded 
piece and biting the bullet from the shell? I am ac- 
quainted with the ordinary weapon in use at that time 
which was loaded by a paper cartridge rammed down the 
muzzle after the paper end had been bitten off to allow the 
fire from the cap to reach the powder, but know of no 
cartridge used in a breechloader other than a copper rim 
fire or brass center fire similar to those now on the market. 

STORLAX. 


[Although precise information on this subject is not at 
hand, and might be difficult to obtain, yet the question 
may be answered in a general way. 

oward the end of the war there were in use -in the 
Northern army a variety of breechloading arms, some of 
which used paper cartridges, others so-called linen car- 
tridges, and others still had the powder inclosed in a me- 
tallic shell. There is little doubt that some of these arms 
found their way into the hands of troops of the Southern 
army, though in what quantity is uncertain. Among arms 
of this sort were the following, usually named from the 
inventor or manufacturer: The Merrill, Sharps, Smith, 
Starr, Burnside and Spencer. The last was in use to 
some extent after the close of the war, especially in the 
West. The Sharps, which was the predecessor of the 
later Sharps carbine—long used by the United States 
cavalry arm of the service—and Sharps rifle, which twen- 
ty years ago was in general use and was perhaps the best 
single shot weapon of the day, used a so-called linen 
cartridge, and the breech block was provided with a little 
knife which, as the breech was closed, cut off the end of 
the cartridge, exposing the powder. 

The Merrill carbine, we believe, was manufactured in 
Baltimore, and perhaps on that account might have more 
easily gotten across the lines into the hands of Southern 
soldiers. 

It may be that some of the old war veterans among our 

readers in the South can give us more precise informa- 
tion as to the arms used in the Confederate army. 
_ The method suggested by our correspondent for render- 
ing the cartridge useless would have been as effective with 
one of the old-time metallic shells as with a paper shell, 
for the balls were easily removed.] 





Forestry at the Paris Exposition. 


Dr. Tarteton H. Bean, Director of Forestry, United 
States Commission, Paris Exposition, says: “Preparations 
for the exhibit of forest industries of the United States 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900 are now rapidly nearing a 
close. The opportunity for the display of the wonderful 
resources of our country and for attracting favorable 
attention of European buyers is undoubtedly the best 
that has been offered. The exports of forest products 
(including furniture) from the United States in 1808 
aggregated $38,000,000. There is not the slightest ques- 
tion that this may be greatly exceeded if the wealth of 
our resources and the excellence of our wares are properly 
brought to the attention of the people who will visit the 
Paris Exposition. Not only exporters of lumber and 
staves, but also manufacturers of wooden ware are 
especially invited to take part in this competition for 
award. Every effort will be made to set forth the superi- 
ority and abundance of American products, and it is confi- 
dently ex that the efforts of Commissioner-General 
Peck will be entirely successful through the co-opera- 
tion of firms especially interested in our export trade. — 

Circulars containing general information as to loca- 


tion of the grounds, character of the exhibit, system of 

i . - ° eo. 

ates and labeling, details as determined by the 
States 


United 


‘ tion, and blank applications for space, 
aa. Chicago office of the 
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Buffalo ‘Tones’ “Forty Years.” « 


Hon. C, J. Jones, of Kansas, better known under his 
sobriquet of Buffalo Jones, is accustomed to do, unex- 
pected things. A good many years ago he captured by 
wholesale buffalo young and old in the Panhandle of 
Texas, and subsequently possessed the largest herd of 
domesticated buffalo and stock of crossbred between buffala 
and domestic cattle in the country. Later he sold all his 
buffalo, and soon after took part in the great rush for 
land made by the boomers at the opening of the Cherokee 
strip in Oklahoma Territory, and was perhaps the first 
to reach the neighborhood of the town of Perry. Quite 
recently—in fact but little more than two years ago—he 
made a trip to the barren grounds of Canada for the 
purpose of capturing musk-ox calves, taming them and 
bringing them to civilization. 

The !ast and not surprising thing done by Col. Jones 
is to write a book. It is called “Buffalo Jones’ Forty 
Years of Adventure,” which is still further explained 
to be “a volume of facts gathered from experience by 
Hon. C. J. Jones, whose eventful life has been devoted 
to the preservation of the American bison and other 
wild animals, who survived the perils of the frozen north, 
the land of the midnight sun, among Eskimos, Indians 
and the ferocious beasts of North America.” This volume 
of nearly 500 pages, with very many illustrations, has just 
reached us. It bears on the title page the legend, ““Com- 
piled by Col. Henry Inman,” but the book is Col. Jones’. 

Col. Jones’ volume is divided into two parts, the first 
being devoted to his early history and to his experiences 
in the Southwest with buffalo, antelope and Indians. The 
second portion has to do with his expedition to the 
arctic regions in search of musk-ox and his sojourn 
there for more than a year. 

In whatever situation Col. Jones has found himself 
during the period covered by the narrative of this book 
he has shown himself a typical American of the most 
energetic type; sanguine, self-confident, not, easily dis- 
couraged and a tremendous worker. Sometimes he was 
at the top of the wave and sometimes down in the trough 
of the sea, but whatever his situation he was always a 
believer in Jones. It is certainly a good thing that the 
story of his adventures should have been written, for it 
is brimming over with small happenings of one sort and 
another which throw light on the life of the old-time 
West; with matter which has more or less bearing on 
what Roosevelt has happily called the “Winning of the 
West,” and on the character of the people who accom- 
plished that winning. 

The story of Col. Jones’ capture of buffalo calves has 
more than once been told in Forest AND STREAM, yet 
it may be well to quote from this volume portions of 
his journal printed in this book which tell of the capture 
of a herd of more than twenty adult buffalo, all of which 
unfortunately died shortly after capture, for the full- 
grown buffalo, it would seem, cannot be tamed. 

It was in May, 1889, that Col. Jones started out with 
the idea of running down a herd of twenty-five or thirty 
buffalo, tiring them out, and then driving them to his 
ranch. When, however, he reached the buffalo ground 
he found the herd broken up into small companies, and it 
was decided to rope one by way of experiment. He de- 
scribes how he and his two assistants captured and hob- 
bled a cow in the following language: 

“Lee Howard was appointed to do the lassoing, but it 
was to be on the foreleg only, as we all well knew that to 
attempt to catch a buffalo cow around the horns or neck 
would be as fruitless of results as to lasso a locomotive 
going at the rate of thirty miles an hour. De Cardova, 
the moment Howard had succeeded in roping the foreleg, 
was to ‘heel’ her (catch a noose around the cow’s hind- 
leg), and then stretch out so quickly she would not 
have time to gather herself in her surprise. 

“Everything now ready for the attack, I took the hob- 
bles, consisting of two log-chains, 2ft. long, with ex- 
ceedingly heavy straps at the ends, having strong buckles. 
We cautiously maneuvered until within 150yds. of the 
cows, when at a given signal we dug our spurs into the 
sides of the horses and dashed frantically over a small 
hill which had hidden the buffalo from our view. 

“Howard was on his horse Charlie, De Cardova, an 
expert roper, on Cannon Ball, while J ‘held the fort’ on 
Kentuck. 

“Our opportunity had now arrived; we all realized it 
without a word or sign from any one. Howard’s lasso be- 
gan to swing around his head; Charlie appeared to, and 
I really believe did, intelligently know what was demanded 
of him, for the moment he heard the whiz of the rope 
above him he made a gallant spurt up to the cows, which 
were fairly plowing up the earth in their efforts to es- 
cape. 

“Howard unfortunately allowed Charlie to crowd too 
close, and not being able to watch the eyes and quick mo- 
tions of the three cows at one time found himself in a 
critical condition. One of the frightened beasts, the sec- 
ond cow from him on his right, made up her mind that 
‘leg bai!’ would not any longer serve her at this particu- 
lar juncture, and acting upon her decision dashed furious- 
ly at the horse, but in the moment lost in changing 
her huge quarters half-way round was balked in her desire 
to disembowel the active animal. She got in just behind 
Charlie and in front ef De Cardova, when seeing she 
would miss her original mark she threw her head around 
and struck Charlie a well-directed blow with the side 
of her horn, causing him to stagger for a few steps; yet he 
still dashed bravely on, the rope whirling in the air all the 
time. 

“T had about made up my mind that Howard was really 
afraid to throw the lasso under the close circumstances in 
which he was placed, but was deceived; he was only 
waiting to make a sure ~— of it, for in a few seconds 
away went the rope like a flash of lightning, while my 
heart alternately fluttered between hope and fear, and I 

‘almost held my breath, waiting for the result. 

“No sooner did the: lasso leave the skilled hands of 
Howard than Charlie was so suddenly stopped that he 
fell back on his haunches as if-he were shot. The rope 
had struck its mark. How the great shaggy monster 
rolled over and over like a grizzly turning somersaults! 
But De Cardova, knowing his part in the tragedy full 
well, by a simple twist of his right arm placed his rope 
over her hindleg as he swiftly dashed by, before she could 
gain her equilibrium. ee 
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“Now for the crowning struggle! Each horse underz 
stood his duty, just what was expected of him, and pull 
back, with his head to the enemy, like a bulldog holdir 
on to the ear of an antagonist in the pit. Howard ha 
caught the right foreleg around the fetlock, the exact 
place intended, and all the efforts of the cow to get on 
her feet were in vain; she was tighter than any vise could 
have held her. 

“It was now my turn to finish the Jast act of the 
drama, and I was determined not to be behind in my 
part. I slid off Kentuck, but took care to hold fast to 
the rope, one end of which was tied around his neck; and 
as I approached the cow the vicious beast grew more 
desperate than ever in her rage, acting as if she were a 
carnivorous animal and wanted to devour me. She struck 
at me with her horns until her ribs rattled, as her head 
pounded her sides in her fruitless efforts to reach me; 
then she used her loose foot, kicking and striking until 
she was actually exhausted. I finally buckled the hobble 
on her loose front leg, but could not manage to get it on 
the hind one; so I took my lasso, threw it around the 
hindleg, ran the rope through the ring of the chain next 
to the foreleg, drew the two near together and fastened 
them in that position. I then had no difficulty in adjust- 
ing the hobbles firmly. Now everything was ready to 
turn her loose. 

“The ropes slackened, she was on her feet in a moment, 
with her back bowed, tail curled over her back, nose al- 
most touching the ground, hair all bristling in her rage, 
eyes green as goggles—in short, the very incarnation of 
fight to the death! She made all sorts of attempts to charge 
upon us, but would only tumble for her pains; and when 
she tried to run the only effect vras to shake the ropes off 
her feet—which was just what we desired, only the boys 
had to ride forward anc pick them off the ground withor 
dismounting. 

“We watched her a few moments, then bade her fare- 
well for a few days and returned to camp, where we 
discussed the advisability of hobbling instead of driving 
the remainder of the buffaloes into captivity. 

“We started the buffaloes and followed them contin- 
ually day and night for forty-two days, changing horses 
about twenty times. The buffaloes became very thin and 
footsore, and seemed so lame they could scarcely walk, 
yet would not allow us to approach nearer than 2ooft., 
when they would start off and run with as much alacrity 
as though nothing was the matter with them. Often we 
could trail them for miles by the blood left in their tracks. 

“I determined to single out, lasso and hobble them, as 
we had done with the cow previously (although it had died 
of a ‘broken heart’). We finally succeeded in accom- 
plishing this, employing the same tactics as before. Mr. 
Howard was always depended upon to make the first 
catch; he seldom miscalculated, and nearly always caught 
with the first attempt. We captured all except four, but 
one-half died within twenty-four hours after being hob- 
bled. They usually took fits, stiffened themselves, then 
dropped dead, apparently preferring death to captivity. 
It appeared to me they had the power to abstain from 
breathing. 

“We worried along with the remainder, but they 
eventually died before arriving at my ranch in Kansas. 
We were fortunate enough to bring seven calves safely 
in, all of which lived and helped to materially swell the 
herd.” 

Mr. Jones’ trip to the North after musk-ox seems— 
perhaps because it was made into a land so little known— 
more full of danger and of hardships than any of those 
within the United States of which he tells us. Starting 
alone, he proceeded to ferry himself and all his supplies 
from the Athabasca down the McKenzie toward the frozen 
ocean. -Many of the dangers that he must encounter were 
of a character quite unfamiliar to him, but he appears 
to have succeeded in overcoming them quite as success- 
fully as he did those in the waterless Southwest. Finally 
with one white companion he succeeded in reaching the 
musk-ox country and in killing a number of the animals. 
He also captured five yearling musk-ox, and how he did 
it may be told in his own language: 

“When I arrived at throwing distance one yearling 
stood alongside the old cow, his head close to hers. [ 
whirled the noose in the air till it fairly hissed, and let 
it fly for the prize. The rope went fairly well to the mark, 
but a little too far, and hooked over the point of the old 
cow’s right horn, where it hung up. The little dog was 
biting at the heels of the animals, which kept them twist- 
ing around in all directions, while our sled-dogs stood in 
front of the old cow, keeping up such a continual bark- 
ing that it held her steadfast facing them. 

“I paused a moment; just then Scrapper nipped the 
heels of the yearling that I was after, which caused it to 
make a bound forward right into the loop, knocking it 
from the cow’s horn, when with a quick jerk I fastened it 
safely around its neck, 

“Mr. Rea was on hand, and we commenced to pull the 
rascal in, in about the same style as if there were a hun- 
dred-pound trout at the end of our line. Now came the 
danger of the others escaping, as all the dogs left the old 
cow and made for the animals we had caught, as we an- 
ticipated they would; and for that reason we had spiked 
the old cow to the very earth by breaking her legs. She 
made several lunges in her frantic effort to escape, but 
finding she was doomed, she suddenly stood still. 

“The other four yearlings, relying entirely on her gener- 
alship, waited and lingered with her. We drove the dogs 
off as quickly as possible, but not until they had made 
several bleeding wounds on the legs of the one we had on 
the line. 

“Mr. Rea held the rope, while I threw a lasso on one of 
the animal’s hindlegs, by means of which we soon 
stretched the stubborn little brute on the snow. We has- 
tily tied all four legs together in the same style I used to 
tie a hog when a boy on my father’s farm. Then I took 
the lasso and walked up until quite close, and as soon as 
one of the yearlings came darting around the cow I gave 
my rope a whirl and threw it over another, but the little 
beast went right through the loop, excepting its hindlegs. 
By a quick pull I caught it just above the ankles, and 
soon pulled it out in sled fashion. The dogs did not 
trouble it much, as they had learned in the melee with 
the first one caught what was expected of them. 

“One by one we dragged the little beauties out and tied 
them, until we had four safely in the toils. I was so 
nearly exhausted that I could scarcely stand, and the 
dogs were making things ‘red hot’ for the last yearling. 
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Sometimes it would be fighting them; sometimes running 
around the old cow, becoming so frisky that I made sev- 
throws at it; but missed: Firially Scrapper nipped it 
sharply it sought other protection, and-came bound- 
over to me. I was sure it had selected me to take 
frengeance on, and made ready to jump aside to let it pass, 
but it ran to my left side, and as. it did so I whirled 
around and laid the noose over its head without throwing 
it at all. 

“As soon as it winded me it darted toward the old cow, 
jerking me headlong in the snow; but the dogs were after 
it, so it came bounding back. Mr. Rea grabbed it as it 
endeavored to pass ‘between us, and threw it. I was soon 
on its neck; its legs were quickly bo ind like the others. 
Our dogs were then whipped off and made to lie down. 
I was completely exhausted, and was obliged to ask Mr. 
Rea to go to camp, half a mile away, and bring some 
water. He brought a small pail of cold tea, which re- 
vived me very much. Before leaving for the tea, however, 
he put an end to the cow’s misery by sending a ball 
through her vitals. 

“We had not taken time to size the animals up, and it 
was a very interesting hour of my life when I could 
quietly stand and see every twinkle of their eyes. The 
long shaggy fleece that covered the little creatures was of 
a browner color than that on the old bulls. They looked 
more like doll animals than like real live musk-oxen. 
Their short legs made me liken them to a little Shetland 
pony colt as compared with a racehorse. They had a 
tuft of long hair on the shoulders and also on their 
necks. The males had small sharp horns that pointed 
straight out from the side of the head and protruded 
about an inch through the thick mat of hair; while the 
females’ horns were not visible at all, yet could be felt 
beneath the clump of hair. Though they seemed dimin- 
utive, they were deceiving in size and weight of their 
bodies. I had seen several of different ages, mounted in 
museums; -but it is evident the taxidermist never had seen 
one alive, or these specimens would have been filled out 
more plumply, and their bodies taken almost exactly the 
shape of a barrel. The very little nutrition contained in 
the moss compels them to gorge themselves until they 
have assumed an abnormal shape. These we captured 
really resembled a domestic yearling calf in the spring- 
time, that has been wintered at a strawstack. 

“We now commenced to gather up the captives. We 
first took our long hemp rope, and tied five loops in it 
about 12{t. apart; we then fastened each end of this rope 
to large rocks, and drew it quite tightly. From the loops 
a smail rope was attached, at the end of which was a 
swivel, which in turn was fastened to the small rope 
around the animal’s neck, in order to prevent tangling 


‘or choking to death. While marching our yearlings up to 


the anchor line, we loosened only two of their legs, but 
when they were securely fastened to it, gave them the free- 
dom of all their limbs, and the way they made the long 
line jerk and whirl for an hour or more was amusing. It 
was so long, however, that it relaxed at every surge of the 
animals, thus preventing the possibility of injuring, that 
would have otherwise occurred, as it yielded to every 
effort in their attempt to escape. I had handled buffalo 
so often that my premeditated plans for the capture of 
musk-oxen were very easy for us to put into execution. 

“We moved our teepee over to the south side of the hill, 
within about 1ooft. of one end of the anchor line, and 
watched the frisky little captives endeavoring to regain 
their freedom, until the sun had sunk in the west. 

“No sooner had the king of day passed beyond our 
vision than we heard a pack of wolves just over the 
ridge. We knew what it meant—no sleep ior us that 
night. As there was plenty of meat lying a little to the 
southeast of us, we had hoped they would be content to 
let us alone. Not so, however. It appeared as if they had 
not found*the carcasses of animals we had killed, but drew 
nearer and nearer our little live ones, evidently wanting 
meat they had themselves killed. 

“As night advanced the ravenous messengers of death 
came on. Our dogs were loosened upon the supposition 
they would be in no danger as long as we remained out- 
side with them, but little Scrapper, one of our best 
shepherd heelers, anxious to measure his strength with 
them, dashed over the divide after one, where he had a 
“scrap” that the poor fellow hardly anticipated; that 
was the last we ever saw of him. Doubtless he was de- 
voured in a minute by the pack we knew he had en- 
countered. 

“Tt was warm and pleasant that evening, compared with 
others we had experienced; so I took my stand at the 
end of the rope furthest from our teepee; Mr. Rea at the 
other. We both had our guns and plenty of cartridges, 
and one by one we rolled the white monsters over as they 
appeared. We never pretended to shoot when they were 
more than 40yds. away. Sometimes they would come 
singly, then in howling groups, two to a dozen in the 
pack. 

“All night long—about nine hours of darkness—the 
crazy fools would trot up to be slaughtered; most of them 
running as soon as shot, unless we put a ball in their head 
or breast. Those wotinded would drag themselves away, 
to be instantly devoured by the others. When morning 
came they were just as numerous as during the night, and 
the sun was high in the heavens before they commenced 
to skulk away or attempt to get under cover. About 
noon we determined to try to get out of the horrid place. 
We had killed twelve wolves outright, and twice as many 
more, wounded, had gone off, to be devoured by their 
companions. 

“We tied one end of our anchor line to the carryall, I 
walking -behind, holding the other. We set our only 
shepherd dog at heeling the yearlings up, as they were 
very stubborn at first, refusing to be led; but within 
an hour we succeeded in cooling them down somewhat. 
We fixed hackimos* in the mouths of our animals, so they 
could not pull very hard on the line, which saved me 
many upsets.” 

When the start was made, some of the animals pulled 
back on their haunches and stopped the whole train. At 
this juncture all I had to do was to point my finger at the 
refractory animal, when Don would fly at them,  nippi 
their heels, at which they would take a spurt forward an 
I be pitched headlong in the sloppy snow; then they 


* Hackimo, a headstall made with the rope after one end is fas- 
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would change erfds in order to fight the dog. Sometimes 
the animals would become tangled in the ; the hind 
one in front and the, front one behind, It was certaifily 
discoutaging. If we undertook to untangle them we were 
sure to receive a butt or two that would send us 

over. My shins that night were “as black as the ace.o 


spades.” 
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We again slept during the middle of the day, and about 


3. o'clock started on our journey. We reeled off from 
fifteen to eighteen miles during the day, and had the 
yearlings so subdued that they gave us much less trouble 
than on the previous days. The day had been dark and 
cloudy, and the wolves appeared much earlier than on the 
day previous, having no doubt followed us from the last 
camp. We did not have more than a dozen cartridges 
left, and depended upon our guns alone for meat for our- 
selves and dogs. The situation began to look serious. 
Our bread had been all gone for two weeks. We battled 
all night with the wolves and managed to keep them 
“from the door,” and from devouring our animals. The 
weather turned quite warm during the night: we were 
having an old-fashioned January thaw, and all the musk- 
oxen worked diligently, filling themselves with such prov- 
ender as they could paw out. The wounded one ap- 
peared convalescent and refreshed. We had secured two 
bulls and three heifers, and were now in high spirits over 
our golden prize; yet dreaded our possible fate, on ac- 
count of the constant pursuit of the wolves and our short 
supply of cartridges, 

We were off early that morning, bearing directly south 
for Doobaunt River, as only a few sticks of wood were 
left with which to cook meat and to melt snow for water 
to quench our thirst and refresh our exhausted bodies. 
We expected certainly to reach timber the next day. 
About 11 o’clock we halted, having worried along fully 
ten miles that morning. Here, after taking a slight lunch 
and drinking cold tea that we carried in a rubber bag 
(the life preserver I bought at Edmonton), we rolled up 
in our blankets, and I was soon dreaming of my far-away 
sunny home in Oklahoma.‘ About 3 o’clock Mr. Rea woke 
up and went out to look after our animals. He returned 
and said, “Jones, we are ruined! some one has killed all 
our musk-oxen. They have cut their throats!” I awoke 
from my happy dreams, and thought him only joking. I 
raised the side of the tent, looked out, and saw it was too 
true! Then my heart that had been throbbing so buoy- 
antly with joy in the past few days sank within me; a 
dizziness seemed to come over me, and I fell back on my 
blankets and was soon lost in a deep slumber. Mr. Rea 
said afterward that it was quite difficult to arouse me 
again. 

We went out and inspected the situation of affairs. 
There had been twelve or fifteen Eskimos or Indians there 
on snowshoes, and they had cut the throats of all of our 
animals, leaving them lying dead with the ropes around 
their necks. We had only one dog (Don) left that would 
bark at the appearance of Indians, and he was so badly 
mangled by the wolves he could scarcely heel up the 
animals on the marches, and we had allowed him a cari- 
bou skin inside the tent to sleep on. Had he been outside, 
doubtless he would have given the alarm, and we would 
have saved the yearlings, or shared their fate ourselves. 
The marauders left a peculiar-looking knife on the snow 
near the animals, having a handle about 18in. long, made 
of caribou or some other animal's rib, or tusk, with a 
blade gin. long, riveted to the large end of the bone. If 
we had known whether this knife handle was from a land 
or sea animal, I could have decided who had committed 
the dastardly deed—Indians or Eskimos. If it belonged 
to a sea animal, it would implicate the Eskimos; if to a 
caribou, more than likely the Indians, 

We followed the snowshoe tracks for nearly four miles 
and discovered that the party had been following our trail 
and had retreated by the same route. We returned to 
our camp sad and weary, not able to tell if they were Es- 
kimos or Indians. Apparently we were on the neutral 
grounds between the hunting fields and these two savage 
tribes. We had been warned time and time again by the 
Indians not to take any musk-oxen alive, but had paid no 
attention to them, as we were well armed, and knew they 
were cowardly and dare not open fire on us. We expected 
to guard our animals day and night while passing through 
the enemy’s country. It did not enter our minds that 
there was an Indian within 200 miles of us, and we did 
not suspect the Eskimos of such treachery. We were so 
worn out and depressed in spirits that we rolled up in 
our blankets and slept until night was fully on, when we 
were awakened by the dogs barking and running around 
the teepee, occasionally screaming as though they were 
being devoured. We soon saw the wolves were closing 
in on them, and called all the dogs into the teepee. Then 
we took turns in keeping watch, in fear of being de- 
stroyed, as we had no cartridges to waste. 





\iter the failure of the expedition, as above detailed. 
Col. Jones and Mr. Rea proceeded to Fort Reliance, and 
from there by long and difficult journeyings crossed the 
mountain, reached thé waters of the Yukon, and at last 
took a steamer, which landed them in Seattle. 

Col. Jones had been absent from home between fifteen 
and sixteen months, and it may be imagined that he was 
glad to return, and that his family were glad to see him. 


Camp-Fire Rules. 


Tue New York Fisheries, Forest and Game Commis- 
sion fixed these rules for the conduct of campers and 
others on the State land: 





. Fires for clearing land near a forest must not be started 


until the trees are in full leaf. Before lighting such fires 
three days’ notice, at least, must be given to the fire 
warden and occupants of adjoining lands. -After such 
fires are lighted, competent persons must remain to guard 
them until.the fire is completely extinguished. and the 
persons starting such fires will be held responsible for all 
damages, notwithstanding notice has been’ given to the 
fire wardens. : 

Fires will be permitted for the purposes of cooking, 
warmth and insect smudges; but before such fires are 
kindled, sufficient ~ around the spot where the fire is 
to be lighted must be cleared from all combustible ma- 
terial; and before’ the place is abandoned, fires’ so lighted 
must be thoroughly quenched. 2 cs 





All fires, other than those hereinbefore mentioned, are 
absolutely prohibited, 

‘Hunters and smokers are cautioned against allowi 
fires to originate from the use of firearms, cigars’ 
pipes; and all persons are warned that they will be held 
responsible for any damage or injury to the forest which 
ons result from their carelessness or neglect. 

irdling and peeling bark from standing trees is pro- 
hibited. Fallen timber only may be used for fire wood. 

Fish.and game protectors and foresters, fire wardens 
and all citizens are requested to report to the Fish, Game 
and Forest Commissioners immediately all cases which 


. May come to their knowledge, of damage or injury to 


forest trees arising from a violation of these rules. 
By order of the Fish, Game and Forest Commission. 
B. H. Davis, President. 


Sportsmen and so Forth. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

That which we call a sportsman by any other name 

ange tell as much. ‘It includes the following: : 
he man who always thinks his guides are over paid 
and who strives to beat them down to the ultimate nickel. 

The man who, having engaged his guides, fails to come 
and never thinks of whacking up for the loss and disap- 
pointment he has caused. 

The man who loses his nerve, misses his game and then 
condemns his gun. r 

The man who is morbidly suspicious that guides, hotel _ 
men and all parties concerned are putting up a job of some 
kind for his benefit. 

The man who lies awake at night planning how to cir- 
cumvent or get ahead of his brother sportsman. 

The man who fires at the moving bush. 

The man who revels in the destruction of animal life— 
who never knows where to stay his hand in the presence 
of game. 

he man who stands proudly before the camera with his 
game trophy or string of fish and wants to know: “Who 
can beat this?” 

The man who is always performing for the grand 
stand, claiming to have shot the biggest moose and 
caught the biggest fish on record. 

The man who goes home in triumph with the game his 
guide has shot and outrivals Ananias. 

Verily, the only true sportsmen are they who remain at 
home and read Forest AND STREAM. 


PESSIMIST. 
Frepericron, N. B., Aug. 28, 





New Hampshire Deer. 


Dunsparton, N. H., Aug. 31.—Editor Forest and° 
Stream: I recently wrote an account of a deer and a 
bicycle, and spoke of the frequency of deer being seen in 
this vicinity. Nearly every day recently some one speaks 
of seeing one or more deer on our roads. A few days 
since, one afternoon I went to a meadew a few minutes’ 
walk from my house. I had an idea I might see a deer or 
two. The first thing I saw on reaching the edge of the 
meadow was a fine looking doe standing in the brook 
looking at me some 5oyds, away. She stood perfectly 
still for some time, and then, as I moved a step or so 
nearer, she jumped out of the brook and with tail high 
sailed across the meadow, stopping again on the edge and 
looking back until I waved my hand, when she went into 
the woods. There was evidently a fawn somewhere near 
the doe I saw, as I found quite fresh tracks. 

A few days since, some two miles from here, one of 
my neighbors was looking after some cows, when he ran 
onto a young buck. The deer started to run and came 
against a wire fence, falling over on his back, but was up 
and away in an instant. 

Mr. Wentworth, of our Fish and Game Commission, is 
verv energetic in looking up all cases of reported deer 
killing, and our deer are pretty safe. Some of our old 
croakers, however, are starting the old story, saying, “If 
them deer get much thicker they will be eating up our 
crops.” I hardly think we need to worry for some time on 
that account. C. M. Stark. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp Srrzaq. 


Autopsies of Salmon. 


Last year the Scotch Fishery Board published a very 
scientific and interesting series of papers on “The Life 
History of the Salmon,” the details having been carried 
out by several of the best-known physicians in Edin- 
burgh in the laboratories of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. The pith of these observations is that the salmon 
ceased to feed before he came into the estuaries, and in 
addition he is said to suffer from acute catarrhal con- 
ditions of the stomach and intestines. The experience 
of all sportsmen in rivers will bear out the truth of the 
fact that salmon do not feed in rivers—that is, do no 
feed as they evidently do in the sea. 

I have been examining salmon stomachs ever ~ since 
this report was issued; last autumn on the Upper Shan- 
non on chiefly large grilse, this spring on a few odd fish 
from the nomen Avon and the Dart, and all through 
the spring and summer on fish taken from the nets and 
sold in Billingsgate. More than 150 of these latter fish 
have been examined by naked eye inspection after freely 
opening the digestive tract from pharynx to anus. 

The abstruse and extremely scientific examinations by 
the Scotch physicians made it very advisable to use naked 
eye inspections over very many cases, and above all to 
notice the interior of the digestive organs of other fish, as 
it at once struck one on reading the Scotch report that 
the observers had applied all their knowledge of the 
microscopical appearances of a He (disease) states 
in human: beings to explain what they found in micro- 
scopical examinations of the salmon. Simple reasoning 
pgp ean grew tage eet haga soe 
the rivers, of necessity the conditions of digestive 
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eee would deteriorate from the normal; the longer the 
fish were in the river the more would this be expected. 

Every one is agreed that salmon ruri up the rivers to 
spawn, and also it is well known that no river could 
supply food to the natural run of fish that would enter a 
river, not even to the limited number that nowadays 
escape the nets. According to the Scotch physicians the 
salmon gets a desperate catarrh of his digestive tract 
before he leaves the ocean. Excepting that it is like the 
gastric catarrh of the glutton, there is no sense in this 
supposition. 

he theory that the salmon goes to sea to feed up and 
recuperate after the spawning is over is almost impossible 
to controvert, and presumably after he has fattened up 
sand regained strength, his or her sexual organs, beginning 
to reform once again, impel the fish to seek the rivers. If 
the stomach is to be diseased, it is much more likely that 
it will become so after a long residence in the river 
without food than when living in the open sea on the 
best of food. 

The chance of nature sending the whole salmon tribe 
with acute intestinal catarrh up the rivers to accomplish 
the arduous duties of spawning is so absurd that it is im- 
possible to believe such is the case. If naked eye appear- 
ances had been taken first, and the microscope had been 
left to a later stage in observations, a clearer conception 
might have been arrived at. 

he autumn fish and early river fish examined by me 
were caught by rod and line, and in all cases these fish 
must have been in the rivers several days, if not weeks. 
The amount of mucus feces in all these fish was, of 
course, slight, and the amount of mucus material in all 
parts of the digestive tracts was small but varied. In the 
case of some autumn grilse, which had evidently not been 
very long up from the sea, there was manifestly digested 
material in the appendages and faecal material in the in- 
testines. 

The examination of over 150 fish straight from the 
sea, as caught by nets in the estuaries, reveals quite a 
new light on this supposed acute gastro-enteric catarrh. 
I am quite certain the natural healthy physiological con- 
ditions have been utterly mistaken by the physicians in 
Edinburgh. They state in the most positive manner that 
never have they found traces of any food in the in- 
terior of any fish, even if taken in sea near estuaries. I 
can state that I have turned out of the enlarged stomach 
of a salmon six herrings of large size in every stage of 
digestion, the one within the gullet having only its outer 
surface digested, each succeeding fish being more digested, 
till, just before the duodenum is reached, the attenuated 
spinal cciumn of a 6in. herring remained to tell the tale. 
In every salmon that has contained recognizable food, it 
has always been parts of, or the whole of, a herring, just 
as in sea trout it is invariably sand eels. The wonderful 
descriptions of pus in the appendage tubes is nothing more 
than the digested meals of the feasts of the salmon un- 
dergoing absorption. I quite agree that the majority of 
salmon in the estuaries have ceased to feed, but the ap- 
pearances which the Scotch doctors call acute catarrh are 
merely the rich digestive mucus idle from want of work, 
and as always happens in nature, quickly beginning to 
waste and degenerate from having no duties to perform. 
The thick juice in the pyloric appendages is merely the 
remains of the last meal, and has nothing whatever in the 
nature of the purulent catarrh in it. In autumn fish this 
juice has diminished much in quantity and consistency, 
and in fact a cecal appendage often looks like a narrow 
tube of biscuits, the juice having shriveled up. The puru- 
lent appearance of the mucus in the first part of the 
stomach is undoubtedly due to bacterial changes brought 
about by exposure to fresh water and to air after capture. 
Even in these cases the mucus in the pylorus which has 
been kept from water and air by the firm contraction of 
the walls of this part is absolutely free from any bacterial 
contamination, and is a pure hysiological juice. 

The digestive juices of all fish seem potent, but that of 
salmon seems very much so. The bones of all the fish 
eaten by them are digested before the small intestine is 
reached, and in well fed fish the fecal remains are never 
much, showing how active is both digestion and absorp- 
tion. The small size of the intestines will also be an extra 
proof of this. It may be of interest to say that what is 
described by many as the cesophagus of a salmon is really 
its stomach, as digestion begins just within the gullet 
where it arises behind the branchial clefts, and the 
digestion of every part of the fish food down to the spinal 
comes takes place in this stomach, where the bend oc- 
curs and several inches of a tubular part commonly called 
the pylorus; here, the bones are finally dissolved so that 
excepting a stray part of a bone, all has been digested 
before the juices pass into the duodenum. The more 
recently that such has taken place, the more are the 
cecal tubes filled with rich digested juices; or, as the 
Scotch scientists would have us believe, of dreadful 
purulent catarrh. 

Of the fish examined, the majority have come from the 
Scotch estuaries, ‘a few from Ballyshannon, and several 
from Norway. There are many further points bear- 
ing on this subject, which have m noticed; but suffi- 
cient, for the time being, to protest against physiological 
health appearances being mistaken for d 


isease.—J. King- 
ston Barton, M. R. C. P., in London Field. 


Trout of Lac a Eau Claire. 


Montreal, July 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 send 
you a photograph of a portion of a catch of speckled trout 
made in Lac a !’Eau Claire, St. Maurice county, by the 
Hon. Geo. W. Stephens, Mr. Albert E. Brown and my- 
self, all of Montreal, in May, 1899. 

This lake and the territory around it is the property 
of the Hon. Mr. Stephens, and has been protected, to a 
certain extent, by him, for over twenty zeae. and it is 
doubtful if its equal for producing the st speckled 
trout can be found within the Province of Quebec. “The 

est fish shown in the photo weighed 8'%4lbs.; and this 
is the fourth fish of over 8lbs. weight that has been caught 
in this lake since it came into Mr) Stephens’ session. 

The twenty-two fish shown in the photo weighed rogibs. 
This score will stand “some beating,” I think, 


Roserr B. Ross. 
The anp Srazam is put 











FOREST AND STREAM, 
The Cass Lake Country. 


From the Report of Fire Warden Andrews, of Minnesota. 
The Itaska State Park. 


In August I spent a day looking over the Itasca State 
Park in company with the superintendent, and walked 
several miles through thick primeval woods. I saw some 
handsome exclusively pine forest, also considerable forest 
of large-leaved trees mixed with pine, balsam and spruce. 
Though not as rich in forest as: some other localities in 
the State, itis yet well enough wooden to make a desirable 
park, aside from the interest attaching to it as contain- 
ing the source of the Mississippi River. Evidently there 
is much wild game in its limits. 

The only means of travel through the park at present 
is by boat. Its benefit to visitors would be very greatly 
promoted by the construction of paths and roads; and 
as soon as practicable the State should employ a land- 
scape engineer to lay out and construct a system of roads 
and paths. Such improvements would add immensely to 
the attractiveness and value of the park. Toward this 
park Congress contributed as a gift 7,000 acres on con- 
dition that the State would protect the timber; and the 
only means for its protection from fire provided thus far, 
besides what the superintendent can do individually, is 
through the fire warden law. Another portion of the 
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over an east and west extent of about two miles. (I am 
speaking now of the south shore, the onl rt I visited, 
but other parts of the shore are very fines ‘The trees on 
the south shore have been growing about a hundred years, 
are tall and hansome, average a foot and a half-in diam- 
meter breast high, and stand so thickly that a horse and 
buggy could not be driven through them. The soil is a 
sandy loam, the surface is free from underbrush and 
carpeted with pine needles. The clean, beautiful forest 
extends to within a step or two. of the beach, which is 
of clean sand and just wide enough to be pleasant. There 
is not a weed or rush anywhere in sight. The water, 
which is remarkably pure, is shallow for a few hundred 
yards, making it an ideal place for bathing. The lake is 
ten miles long by eight miles wide, and contains two 
handsomely wooded islands, the larger of which is two 
miles across, and itself has a lake remarkable for its 
abundance of black bass. I have seen the most of the 
principal lakes in Minnesota,- but have never yet seen 
any bordered with pine forest that could in any way match 
Cass Lake for availability as a health and pleasure resort. 
Fir forest is especially healthy. Scientific men have as- 
certained that the air of such woods is richer in ozone 
than that of open country. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
patients with incipient consumption who visit the Ad- 
irondack forests return cured. The State Medical So- 
ciety should send a committee to visit Cass Lake to re- 
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park, comprising 2,452 acres, was bought by the State 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at 50 cents 
per acre. 

The State is to be congratulated on the wise and fairly 
liberal action of the last Legislature in appropriating 
$20,000 to purchase timbered tracts within the boundaries 
of the park which still belong to private individuals and 
which, through lumbering, were liable soon ta become de- 
nuded of forest cover and in a way to expose the rest of 
the park to serious danger from fires. 

Chapter 303, of the General Laws of 1899, making the 
above-mentioned $20,000 appropriation, further provides 
that in case said appropriation shall become exhausted, 
and it shall transpire that timber is liable to be cut from 
any land within the limits of the park, the attorney- 
general shall endeavor to secure from the owner of such 
land an optidn to purchase the same, for a term not ex- 
ceeding two years, which shall contain an agreement that 
the timber thereon shall remain undisturbed. He may 
pay for said option, if secured, a sum not exceeding 4 
per cent. per annum of such term, upon the value of 
said land as the same may be estimated by him. An 
appropriation of $1,000 was made to enable him to 
secure such option. 

Cass Lake. 


In my tour of inspection August last I took special 
pains to visit-Cass Lake, situated about 200 miles north- 
west of Duluth, and found it to exceed my highest ex- 
pectations in the beauty of its forest shores and avail- 
ability for a health and pleasure resort. What attracted 
me particularly to Cass Lake was hearing that the new 
Fosston extension railroad, running west from Duluth, 
as a part of the Great Northern system, passed through 
a very fine body of white pine near the lake, being the 
only considerable body of pure white pine adjacent to 
any railroad now left in the State except one in the eastern 
part of Carlton county, on the same toad. I felt that it was 
desirable for the State to procure and hold as a park such a 
forest of white pine, near a railroad, while it was possible 
to do so, This body of white pine extends about two 
miles east and west by about a mile in breadth along 
the railroad near the south shore of Cass Lake. Going 
straight north to Cass Lake from the railroad the dis- 
tance is not over a mile. Half a mile from the lake the 
forést changes from white to red (generajly called Nor- 
way) pine in pure stand; that is, without mixture with 
any other sort of trees. The surface then begins and 
continues to slope very gently half a mile to the lake 


L’EAU CLAIRE 


TROUT. 


First row-6%, 5%, 534, 5%, 4, 54, 9%, 414, 8%, 7, 4—G4lbs, 
Second row—5%,44%, 4%. 2, 2%, 4, 2%, 8, 8, 8, 44—40]bs. 


port on its advantages and help mold public opinion 
so the Legislature will make provision for the State buy- 
ing afew thousand acres on the shore of the lake*. It 
all now belongs to the Chippewa Indians, and the Gov- 
ernment estimators of timber now have their camps there 
in the midst of this beautiful south shore forest. They 
had dug a well, and I drank some of the water, which 
was cold and pure. These estimators were enthusiastic 
on the wonderful beauties of the place, and declared that 
it would be a shame to have the timber cut off. However, 
unless the State or the railroad company buys it to hold 
as a park, the timber land is liable to be sold in course 
of a year to lumbermen and the timber removed as soon 
thereafter as it suits the owner to cut it. Under the 
treaty it can only be sold in forty-acre tracts and to the 
highest bidder. 

The president of Dartmouth College estimates that 
30,000 people visit New Hampshire every year, attracted 
by its scenery, who leave in the State about $6,000,000 a 
year. Minnesota has no White Mountains, but this Cass 
Lake, with its thickly standing, clean and magnificent 
border of pine, is one of nature’s gems, which probably, 
take it all in all, cannot be matched anywhere in our 
whole country. To cut the timber would simply ruin it 
for scenery and health. The State should buy it and 
manage it as a place of resort and rest for teachers and 
others who need the recreation it affords. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business; and I fear 
this will’not be done, unless people with influence wake 
up to the importance of very prompt and energetic action. 
I repeat—and I cannot emphasize the matter too much— 
that it would be simply wicked for the people of Minne- 
sota to allow the south shore of Cass Lake to be denuded 
of its forest. He would be a true benefactor who would 
buy the tract and donate it to the State for park pur- 
poses. 





* This was written in August last. A committee of the State 
medical societies visited Cass and Leech lakes during the fol- 
lowing autumn. 2 ee 

Boy Killed by Alligator. 

Jacksonvitle, Fla., Aug. 16.—Delano Wood, a lad of 

fifteen, was caught by an alligator at Trout Creek, Panama 


Park, six miles from here, while in bathing the other 
evening, and so badly mutilated and bitten that he died 
naar being rescued by an older brother. The latter 


fought the ’gator:with a club and finally blinded it, after 
a knocked: down himself by the ’gator’s tail—New 
York Sun. 
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Canadian Angling Notes. 


THE Messrs. Cove, of London, sons of the proprietor 
of the English Field, and Mr. Boulter are among the 
English sportsmen now hunting and fishing in the Lake 
St. John district. Lieut.-Col. Haggard, D. S. O., has 
folded his tent and done up his rods and sails in a few 
days from New York for. his English home. 

r. B. Tiffany and family have recently returned home 
from a two-weeks’ sojourn at Lake St. John. Mr. 
Tiffany killed over thirty ouananiche at the Grande 
Décharge, besides a number of very large pike. 

The trains on the line of the Quebec & Lake St. John 
Railroad have generally been very well filled during the 
last few days with anglers anxious to have a final tussle 
with the ouananiche before the close of the season on the 
15th inst. As a rule the specimens of the fish now being 
taken are much larger than those caught during the 
heated term. 

Mr. Bouchard, of the French sporting paper, Le Sport 
Parisien, has been on a visit to Mr. Menier’s game pre- 
serve on Anticosti Island. 

There is every prospect of a most successful month’s 
trout fishing during September. The season closes on the 
30th, and up to a day or two ago the heat was so intense 
that anglers began to fear it would be very late in the 
season before the fish would leave the deep holes and 
cold bottom of the water. A severe change set in on the 
last of August, however, and the temperature is nearly 
30 degrees below what it was two or three days ago. A 
day or two more of such weather will materially lower 
the temperature of the water and send the trout to the 
shallows and to surface food. Already the fly-fishing is 
very good in many northern streams, and Mr. L. Jones, of 
the New York Journal, has returned with a fine catch of 
speckled trout from the Ouiatchouan. Local fishermen 
are leaving daily in large numbers for the trout waters, 
and the Governor-General of Canada, Lord Minto, ac- 
companied by Lady Minto and the members of his staff, 
leave to-night for Lake St. John by special train. Those 
well-known sportsmen Mr. Edson Fitch and Mr. Pent- 
land have left on a two-weeks’ fishing and hunting ex- 
cursion to the preserves of the Stadacona Fish and Game 
Club. 

There are over a score of anglers on the territory of 
the Triton Club already, and several more are expected. 
Mr. Geo. E. Harb, the superintendent of the Waterbury 
Watch Company. has been whipping the waters of the 
Metabatchouan and Nonantum clubs with good success, 
and will wind up with three weeks’ trouting on the 
Triton tract, where he will be joined by Mr. Chase, of 
Waterbury. 

Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago, who was on the 
Tourilli tract, has ieft for home, but may return next 
week, and has left his brother, W. Preston Harrison, and 
his friend, Graham H. Harris, behind him. The Mayor 
was fortunate enough to get a 5%lb. trout before leav- 
ing the woods. 

| should advise sportsmen coming here for the Septem- 
ber hunting and fishing, and intending to camp out at 
night, to bring a supply of warm clothing with them, as 
the weather at night is often quite chilly here this month. 
Dark Montreal, claret, grizzly-king, professor and scarlet- 
ibis are reported to have been very killing flies here dur- 
ing the past week. Anglers on our northern waters 
should never be without the Parmachenee-belle and some 
small Jack-Scots or silver-doctors. 

Several moose have been seen lately about Riviere a 
Pierre and the Belle Riviere, and red deer are rapidly 
increasing. The indications of caribou are very abundant, 
especially on the Triton and Tourilli tracts and in the 
neighborhood of Lake Edward. The fish and game de- 
pariment of the local government is investigating the 
charges that American sportsmen killed moose in the Lake 
Temiscouata district before the season opened, and it is 
probable that prosecutions will follow. 

E. T. D. CHampers. 

Quesec, Sept. 2. 


The Spruce Cabin Inn. 


I pon’r count any place good enough to spend a week 
with rod and reel or with-my gun, unless it shall be off 
the line of the all too frequent railway. This is one reason 
why I always have such an unmitigated good time at 
Canadensis. The Spruce Cabin Inn at that point is three 
miles away from post office or railway station, in the very 
heart of that thirty-thousand-acre tract of wilderness in 
Monroe, where the stray troutsman is very apt to run 
across a black bear, near the deep holes along the valley 
fringed with rhododendron bushes. It was only last sum- 
mer that my friend, Mr. Stokes, of the New York Stock 
Exchange, who spends the months of June and July at 
Canadensis, with a creel full of trout encountered a good 
sized black bear half a mile down Broadhead Creek, much 
to the disgust of Broker Stokes. 

The fisherman had done well with his fly-book that dull 
morning, and it was early in June, and with his back up 
against an oak tree he fell sound asleep, leaving his 
creel a few feet away, for the wading soon makes one 
foot-weary. An unusual noise disturbed him—Stokes 
sleeps lightly—and jumping to his feet, his first gaze fell 
upon a black bear doing his best to get his nozzie into a 
small trout basket: The bear dropped the fish and stood 
up straight, with a well-pronounced “Whoop,” unlike any- 
thing Stokes had ever heard in the New York Stock Ex- 
change on the merriest days. 

Mr. Stokes sides with the “bear” element of the stock 
market. and says he didn’t dream that a live bear would so 
make his hair stand on end. 

His first imoulse was to frighten him with a look. But 
Bruin showed an incisive desire “to move immediately 
on the enemy's works.” and Stokes, by this time, was 
wide awake, drorped his rod and line. crossed the creek 
in haste, jumped the fence, and made a straight wake 
for the, hovse. He called it “double quick.” The next 
day the two Price brothers, accompanied by Mr. Stokes. 
went a-bear: hunting, armed with shotguns and rifles, but 
they only found a mutilated: fish basket. Empty, of 
course, but the rod and reel were in good condition. 
Stokes still fishes Broadhead Creek, but never goes with- 
out a horse pistol, which looks like one of the Rough 
Rider rifies at San Juan. But there are not bears enough in 
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Monroe county to scare the fishermen. The evening of 
.my second visit to the Spruce Cabin the violets were 
in bloom, and there was a human tenderness of feeling 


and the perfume of flowers in the atmosphere; and when- 


I sose in the morning, aroused by the chirping of a dozen 
red-breast robbins, the lilac tree was fragrant and beauti- 
ful with bountiful sprays of the white lilac. How sweet 
it smells! ries 

Martin Price was in command of the hotel, as his 
brother, Wesley, was off electioneering to be treasurer of 
the county of Monroe, a desirable office in a worldly point 
of view. I told him he “had become such a fisher of men 
that I feared he would give up the trout.” 

This he strenuously denied. Milton had promised to 
teach me to catch trout with a fly. This was a new 
pleasure to me, as I had hitherto been content with a 
minnow or a worm as bait. Poet Chaucer says “Emily 
rose with the sun,” but we beat the sun half an hour, and 
after a breakfast with coffee the color of Sammy Bettles’ 
Quaker coat, trout, broiled and basted with butter, corn 
bread pone, maple molasses and hot cakes, we were 
off behind a pair of fine-stepping bays for a five-mile 
ride where I could find a clean sheet of water on which 
I could safely cast my virgin fly without the worry of 
finding an impending oak tree limb to catch my fly, 
or worse, impale my first fish. We fished. We had 
fun. My share of that morning’s work was just thirty- 
three good sized, lovely, red-spotted trout. Whether my 
dear friend, Milton—John Milton Price—desired to flatter 
me, I know not, but “Milt” said, “I made those bran-new 
flies skitter along the water with the hand of a master,” 
and as evidence of my skill there were the thirty-three 
beautiful fish I had bagged, and I promised Milton that 
I would henceforth abjure the red worm and the lively 
minnow for the cunning fly. We had a gorgeous day—a 
bridal of the very earth and sky; and we got home to 
dinner—I with thirty-three fly-caught trout. Pardon, dear 
Forest AND STREAM, the seeming repetition of this num- 
ber. 

I can see the trout now running after those new flies. 
That simply knocked the worm out of the game. Who 
would fish with a worm after such a morning? Not 
J. M. S., certainly! 

I have got a new rod and reel, to be devoted to 
Monroe county trout, and whenever I go you shall hear 
from me, for if I am at times reminiscential, I do not 
belong to-the old staff of Forest anp Stream back to 
Hallock’s time; and we yield to no magazine on earth a 
place equal to in our sporting affections Forest AND 
STREAM, 

Long may she wave, a blessing to the boys of the 
county and a genuine joy to those like me who are 
slowly climbing the long road that ere many years will 
cross the “great divide.” J. M. S. 


Carp in California. 

It has been observed frequently that the tendency of 
civilization generally, and particularly in wealthy Amer- 
ica, is toward centralization and metropolitan life, and 
that means artificial surroundings, and a great many 
other results. I think it has been computed that only 
about 80 per cent. of the population of California lives in 
the cities and towns, but California is becoming more 
and more civilized, and is very young yet. After a 
while perhaps we will all centralize to such an extent that 
we can dispense with game laws, giving all outdoors over 
to undisturbed natural serenity. If this state of affairs 
can be brought about those of us who hunt, fish and fowl 
will find it easy. 

On the other hand, if anything should happen to send 
any more people into the woods and mountains, chiefly 
for fish and game, some attention will have to be given 
to the propagation of things to hunt and fish for. . The 
most successful effort at propagation yet noticeable in the 
State has been the supplying of the Sacramento River 
with carp and catfish. This principal stream is alive with 
carp from tidewater to three or four hundred miles into 
the mountains. The carp are good for hog feed and ferti- 
lization, but other fish have other various virtues that 
most people would prefer. Both the carp and the catfish 
were foreign to the Pacific Coast. RANSACKER. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Record. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 2.—These are the scores of contest of 
Chicago Fly-Casting Club held to-day: 
Long Distance Accuracy 


Distance and Accuracy, and Delicacy, Casting, 
Fly, Feet. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 


I. D. Belasco... 95 OI 1-5 
I. H. Bellows... 122 06 
C. F. Brown... 85 
H. Greenwood... ... 
H. G. Hascall... 107 
<. Letterman..... ... 
>. Lippincott. .. 97 I-15 
So: eee C 06 14715 
F. 93 1°; 97 415 
H. W. Perce:.. . 06 35 
G. W. Salter... 05 I°5 


Holders of Medals.—Long distance fly, I. H. Bellows; 
distance and accuracy, H. G. Hascall; accuracy and deli- 
cacy, I. H. Bellows; bait-casting, F. N. Peet. 

Geo. A. Murreti, Sec’y-Treas.. 


Bait 


85 13°15 
90 1I°5 
OI 215 
95 45 


Lake George Bass. 


Sitver Bay, N. Y.—On Aug. 28 Mr. T. P. Hoffman, of 
Roseville, N. J.. and Mr. H. E. Burr, of East Orange, 
N. J.. had a fine catch of small-mouth black bass, the 
bait used being crawfish. The weights were 71%4, 6%4. 5%. 
514, 1% and two weighing 1'4lbs. each. Caught at Silver 
3ay, Lake George. 


“IT guess Jim qin get away for that fishing party all 
right.”. “What makes you think so?” “I was up to his 
house last night. His wife used to be an amateur elocu- 
tionist before they: were married, and he asked her to 
recite! She'll never refuse him now.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. t ; 


. 
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The Truth Triumphed. 


From The Denver Evening Post. 


A silent man stood thinking in the cafion of the Platte, 

His thoughts seemed almost wrecking his dollar-fifty hat, 

His hands were oft uplifted in sort of pantomime, 

As though his active thinker was working overtime. 

Along the shore he wandered with slow and measured pace, 

A maze of thoughful wrinkles twined o’er his sun-tanned face, . 
For in his troubled bosom there was a vicious fight 

As Wrong strove to deliver a knockout blow to Right. 


All day with Job-like patience he’d cast his fly for trout, 
But not a speckled beauty had let him yank it out, 

And to his mind was clinging the boasts he’d made in town 
Of what a string he’d show them ere yet the sun went down. 
In his imagination he heard the laughing jeers 

Of taunting, teasing townsmen vibrating in his ears, 
And oft his glances wandered to ranch-boy sitting nigh. 
Who had a string of beauties he knew that he could buy. 


He was an honored deacon in Hill of Zion Church, 

And never did a falsehood his pious lips besmirch, 

And never had the tempter got in its work so pat 

As at that trying moment up on the dashing Platte. 
“No one will ever know it,” the tempter whispered low; 
“Go buy the jay-boy’s captures and take them home to show, 
And all your friends and neighbors will stand with staring eyes 
And laud you as a troutist up to the arching skies!” 


But Right by skillful sparring got in a blow at Wrong, 
And down the grand old cafion he fishless trudged along, 
And unto all his townsmen was brave enough to say 

He never got a nibble through all the heated day. 

He told about the jay-boy who yanked the beauties out 
While he sat right beside him and never caught a trout, 
Nor offered he excuses, but freely did admit 

That as a trouting expert he reckoned he was nit. 


The people stared in wonder and thought'he’d gone insane, 
The minister embraced him again and yet again, 

The grocer on the corner assured him o’er and o’er 

His credit would be gilt-edged in future at his store. 

He soon was nominated for justice of the peace 

And beat the other fellow as slick as axle grease; 

And oft he kneels in secret and thanks the Master that 
He didn’t make a purchase from that jay-boy on the Platte. 


The Rennel. 


a ee 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 12-15.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Kennel Club’s fifth 
annual bench show. Edward Meisenheimer, Sec’ 
Sept. 19-21.—Rutland, Vt.—Vermont Kennel 
show. = 
Oct. oe. ree Kennel Club’s 

. ith, Sec’y. : 
a $4 Dan a ‘Conn.—-Danbury Agricultural Society’s eight- 
ual show. G. M. Rundle c’y. 

“Oct. 1018 Providence, R. L—Rhode Island State Fair Asso- 
iation. E. M. Oldham, Supt. 
mo 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Dog Show As- 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel A. Viti, Sec’y. 

Nov. 29-Dec, 1.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club's show. 
S. C. Hodge, Supt. 


y- 
Club’s inaugural 


second annual 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Sept. 6.—Morris, Man.—Manitoba Field Trial Club’s thirteenth 
annual trials. William C. Lee, Sec’y. ‘ ; So 
Oct. 23.—National Beagle Club’s tenth annual trials. G. Mifflin 


E. Knight 


- Wharton, Sec’y, 


Oct. 25.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials. 
Sperry, Hartford, Sec’y. 

Oct. —Greene Co., Pa.—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 


Sec’y. G 
“Nov. 7-Washington C. H., O—Ohio Field Trial Club’s trials. 
. E. Baugh "y. 
ae 8-9.~Lakeview, ection Field Trial« Association's 
d 1 trials. E. Rice, Sec’y. 
"heey. ‘2.—Bicknell nt eet Field Trial Cilub’s first 
i Geo: s eld, *y. 
“Nov, 1a Chatham, Ont—International Field ‘ral Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. ar 
Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Centra Beagle Club’s fourth an- 


“Nor. it—Newton, N.C.—-Eastern Field Tnal Club's twenty: 
fret annual trials. Simon C. Brediey, eT 1a ‘viel Association’s 
"a nc Ma Missour Ficid ‘Trial Association’s third 
angual wiale ica NC. Conticental Field Triel Club's trials. 


Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. 
1900. 


. B-Wee, Peis Miss -- Valet States Field Trial Club’s 
i . B. Stafford, "y. 
anal free enville, Ain Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Hydrophobia a Disease Easily 
Cured. 


BY BEVERLEY OLIVER KINNEAR, M. D. 
From the Medical Record. 


THE subject of hydrophobia has attracted much atten- 
tion from the medical fraternity, especially during the 
last nineteen years. It may be fairly divided into three 
heads: (1) Is it a disease at all? (2) Is it a nervous 
disease? (3) Is it a disease due to an absorbed poison? 

It appears to the writer that these three queries cover 
the present ground of discussion of this ly. The 
first question may be answered in several ways. Do 
those who take this stand infer that there is no poison 
generated in the mouth of the so-called mad animal. to 
be absorbed by the person bitten? Or do they iSfer 
that no such set of symptoms as compose an attack of 
the disease cam be induced by the bite ofan animal 
lacerating terminal nerves, causing an irregular cica- 
trix and thereby generating central nerve-cell irrita- 
tion, and responsive muscular and sensation distub- 
ance? Or do they mean that fright alone will excite 
all the well-recognized symptoms of an attack? Or 
finally, do they suggest that the statements of a host of 
honest and intelligent. observers count for naught against 
their opinions, simply because they themselves have never 
seen a case of the disorder? It would appear unneecssary 
to enter into a discussion of this query more profoundly 
until these questions are answered. : . 

Is it a nervous disease? Let us glance at the: symp- 
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toms of a typical case as presented in the “Twentieth 
Century Practice of Medicine,” in an article upon this 
disorder. First stage: “Loss of. appetite and head- 
ache; agitated, depressed, gloomy; ill-tempered, appre- 
hensive, irritable; sleepless, restless, with bad dreams; 
speaks quickly, with sharp articulation; aversion to fluids 
and often cannot take solid food; and itching and pain at 
seat of bite.” 

Second stage: “Breathing sighing and labored; 
muscles connected with medulla become affected, induc- 
ing spasmodic contraction of larynx and pharynx; hy- 
peresthesia of sight, feeling, touch, hearing, smelling 
may all occur; sensation of suffocation causes patient 
great anxiety; violent homicidal attacks come on, for 
which the patient expresses regret during quiet intervals; 
snaps with jaws, both tonic and clonic spasms; aerophobia, 
and sometimes delirium. The conjunctive are injected, 
pupils dilated, retina hypersensitive to light; pulse’ full, 
moderately strong and accelerated—weaker after par- 
oxysms; skin moist and perspiring, and the respiration, 
during the paroxysms, gasping and irregular. There is 
also decided thirst.” 

Final stage: “Death may be preceded by general 
paralysis; it may take place from convulsive paroxysms 
and asphyxia, or from coma. The disease may be con- 
founded with hysteria, tetanus, epilepsy, delirium 
tremens, acute mania and uremia.” 

The testimony of symptoms in all these stages denotes 
nervous disease predominantly; while the injective con- 
junctive, the full strong pulse, the delirium and maniacal 
tendency, the hypersensitive retina, and death by coma 
or convulsions all signify to the writer a condition of 
hyperemia of the brain and central nervous system. 

During the past eighteen years I have speedily sub- 
dued delirium tremens, acute mania and uremia tem- 
porarily, by contracting the arterioles in the spinal cord 
and brain and making the general circulation active. 
Many cases of hysteria can be rapidly cured by expand- 
ing the general circulation, thus inducing good nutrition 
of the body, and at the same time withdrawing the ex- 
cess of blood from overstimulated nerve centers. Five 
of these disease are understood to be nervous, and only 
one of them—delirium tremens—is due to a poison ab- 
sorbed. The uremia of Bright’s disease, with the result- 
ing coma, is considered due to a poison acting upon the 
brain, but Bright’s disease does not come under the head 
of nervous diseases. 

According to this evidence, then, hydrophobia may be 
due either to a poison absorbed, or it may be caused by 
constant direct irritation carried from the seat of the bite 
t6 the central nervous system, giving rise to hyperemia 
of nerve centers, and thus an increased function or ab- 
normal action upon their part, inducing thereby all the 

symptoms of hydrophobia. The fact that there are, in 
many reported cases and’among the early symptoms, itch- 
ing, pain and heat at the seat of the bite, would tend 
to confirm the hypothesis that from the time of the bite 
by the dog there had been more or less constant direct 
irritation carried to the central nervous system. But the 
apparent truth which is brought out by the foregoing, to 
my own mind, is that in all nervous forms of disease the 
main factor inducing the symptoms is active hyperemia 
— and therefore excessive function of, central nerve 
cells. 

Does the pathology of hydrophobia bear out the above 
conclusion? The post-morten examination in man shows 
general congestion in nerve centers and softening around 
the spinal cord. Ross, of Manchester, says that tetanus 
and rabies are alike, the lesions in the former being 
spinal, in the latter cerebral; and that the nerves leading 
from the congested centers are congested and enlarged. 

Keirle (“Twentieth Century Practice,” vol. xv.) says 
that the lymph glands are always enlarged in rabies. 
The under surface of the medulla is very vascular, the 
gray matter of the cord is hyperemic, the larynx is red, 
the spleen is dark red, the liver is congested. 

There is practically an immense amount of evidence 
proving hyperemia of the nerve centers in hydrophobia. 

There is also hyperemia of mucous membranes and 
of many organs and glands, which last I have been for 
many years of the opinion may be due to excitement or 
hyperfunction of the vase-dilator nerve centers, and that 
when conditions of hyperemia or inflammations are shown 
by post-morten demonstration to have existed during life, 
it'is a proof that vaso-dilator nerve cénters distributed to 
the part affected are hyperemic, and therefore abnormally 
active. If this is so, then the hyperemia of glands, of 
organs and of mucous membranes ‘noted in cases of 
hydrophobia would be simply another proof that the 
cause of the attack was central nerve-center excitement, or 
active congestion in the centers, 

. It appears that the conclusions we may now draw 
are as follows: (1) The majority of the symptoms 
denote central nerve-cell excitement. (2) Others testify 
to the writer, after many years of treatment of nervous 
diseases and conditions, that there is hyperemia of the 
brain and cerebral nerve centers. (3) Treatment which 
will withdraw excess of blood from nerve centers and at 
the same time make an active systematic circulation will 
subdue and cure nervous diseases, whether caused by 
poison absorbed, by terminal-nerve irritation, by worry, 
pain or overexertion; mental or bodily. (4) Pathological 
conditions evidence hyperemia of the brain and cerebral 
nerve centers, as well as hyperemia of organs and tissues, 
which may be due to the same central nerve excitement. 

If these four propositions be true, the next query 
which arises is, What is the best treatment, the most 
rapid and efficient to withdraw the excess of blood in 
active circulation from the sted brain and nerve 
centers, and which will at the same time so act as to 
expel from the body the poison of the disease, if the dis- 
ease is due to a poison? If it is not due to’a poison, how 
can we most speedily withdraw the excess of blood from 
the nerve centers and brain, without injury to the patient? 
Is it best to inject the hydrophobia virus which has 
geormnnity caused the disease, and thus secure a hoped- 

or immunity to the poison already absorbed ; or will it be 
better to excite active secretion from some great emunc- 

the poison if there is‘one, or 
secreting surface that any 


be withdrawn from the con- 
brain and nerve centers—even if no poison exists 


ti 


t be subdued, the symptom 
a cure effected? There appears to tie to be 





no “halting between two opinions here.” It will be far 
better to expel the poison and withdraw the excess of 
blood from the congested cerebral area, than to attempt 
to immunize the party bitten by the further absorption 
of the same poison which induces the disease. But has 
such a method ever been used successfully to cure hydro- 
phobia? It most certainly has, and in a large number of 
cases. 

It is hoped that by what has been_set forth, and by 
what is to come, the attention of the profession may be 
drawn to that which seems to the writer a much more 
simple, physiological, effective and less dangerous method 
of treating and curing this much-dreaded disease, or set 
of symptoms—whichever one may be pleased to call it— 
than Pasteur placed before the profession and the public. 
There is no doubt that a large body of the medical 
fraternity consider Pasteur’s treatment a cause of hydro- 
phobia, instead of a cure; and that it is a danger to be 
guarded against rather than a cure to be relied upon. 

Let us glance at the opinions of some eminent ob- 
servers. Professor Peter, the geratest clinician France 
has produced in this century, a man described as the Sir 
William Gull of Paris—the able editor of the Medical 
Journal—writes: “M. Pasteur does not cure hydro- 
phobia, he gives it.” Another physician, Dr. Edward 
Berdoe, M.R.C.S., says: “So far as any good effects 
having resulted from the treatment, we know that it has 
undoubtedly led to the increase of hystero-epilepsy, a 
disease singularly like hydrophobia.” Dr. T. M. Dolan, 
F.D.C.S., of Halifax, the erudite and independent editor 
of the Provincial Medical Journal, in his book, “Pasteur 
and Rabies,” says: “Not only does M. Pasteur not pro- 
tect from disease, but he has added a new terror to it by 
the introduction of paralytic rabies.” Dr. Charles Bell 
Taylor, F.R.C.S., writes: “I regard the so-called wonder- 
ful discovery as the most extraordinary delusion which 
has afflicted men of science for centuries.” Professor 


Peek 
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Von Frisch, of Vienna, makes the despairing admission: 
“The great hopes which the medical world has placed on 
Pasteur’s discovery have not been realized.” 

“That the Pasteur system is unreliable is evident by the 
fact that more than 313 persons have died either under 
the treatment or in spite of it, and as it involves the 
infliction of infernal barbarities and torture, the sooner 
the public is made aware that a superior and more 
humane remedy for hydrophobia has been discovered, the 
better” (Herald of the Golden Age). 

Dr. Charles W. Dulles, of Philadelphia, when ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania Medical Society to investi- 
gate hydrophobia, stated as his opinion that a large num- 
ber of deaths from that malady were directly due to in- 
oculation with the virus of what ought to be called 
“Pasteur’s disease.” 

The following well-authenticated case of Ethel Wil- 
kins, which appeared in the London Globe, Nov. 12, 1895, 
tends to confirm the foregoing judgment: “In October, 
1895, the child of the gardener on the Twickenham Park 
estate (age three years) was bitten on the face by a 
small fox terrier. The dog was immediately destroyed. 
There was no evidence that the dog was mad. The child 
was taken to a physician (Dr. Murphy) to have the wound 
dressed. At his earnest persuasion the anxious mother 
(being told that she would have the child’s death on her 
conscience if she refused) allowed the child to be taken 
to the Pasteur Hospital and put under the regular treat- 
ment—inoculation with rabic virus twice daily for the first 
three days, and then once daily for twenty-one days. On 
the day she was discharged as cured (though there was 
no evidence that anything had been the matter with her) 
feverishness and other symptoms appeared. On Nov. 9 
she was taken back to the institute, and the doctors then 
pronounced the case to be hydrophobia and hopeless. She* 
was, however, inoculated twelve times that day—six 
times on each side. In forty-eight hours this child, three 
a old, received twenty-four inoculations. The roth of 

ovember a witness reports seeing her sprapeed down on 
her bed; her hands (which had been left free) had torn 
her face in her agony.” 

Added to the foregoing opinions and statements, I have 
in my possession a carefully arranged list of 304 cases 
treated for hydrophobia by the Pasteur method, from 
August, 1885, to July, 1898, all of which were fatal. 
Some were bitten wolves, some by cats and the vast 
majority by supposedly.mad dogs. This “quadruple heca- 
tomb,” as it is called, is réprinted from a supplement to 
the Zodphilist, June, 1898. It appears to be undoubtedly 
correct, as the journals from which the cases were 
are all given, with the dates of their issue. Pasteur’s 
treatment then, according to these representations, has 
not only not lessened but increased the number of cases 
of hydrophobia; it ‘has'also introduced a new and tefrible 


form of disorder—paralytic rabies. Further, it is essen- 
tially set forth as a preventive treatment only, but of 
little or no service after the attack has begun or well- 
developed symptoms have appeared; whereas, the treat- 
_ment about to be placed before you is simple, is not in- 
jurious, may be used preventively, “and will cure if ad- 
ministered not later than the second day of its develop- 
ment, and frequently do so even if not given until the 
third day.” This suotation is taken from some remarks 
~ Dr. Montague R. Leverson, of Fort Hamilton, Brook- 
yn. F 
The treatment which I advocate is known as that of 
the “Buisson” bath. Dr. Buisson (doctor of medicine of 
the Paris faculty) was called in to a woman sufferir+ 
from hydrophobia, just one hour before her death. She 
wished to be bled, and after the operation he wiped his 
hands on a handkerchief saturated with her saliva. He 
immediately noticed a small wound upon the first finger 
of his left hand, and thoroughly cauterized it upon 
arriving at his office. But on the seventh day pain de- 
veloped in the wound and rapidly spread up the forearm, 
following the course of the radial nerve. As the disease 
progressed, the pain became intolerable; his eyes were 
extremely irritable, with dimness of vision; his hair seemed 
to stand erect; a current of fresh air prolonged the 
paroxysms; there were constant nausea and tightening of 
the throat, with excessive salivation and incessant expec- 
toration; he had a horror of water, and a constant longing 
to run and bite. He continues: “For some time past I 
had been persuaded that a vapor bath was able to prevent, 
but not to cure, hydroprobia. My thought being occupied 


solely with death, I sought that which was the most 
prompt and least painful. 

“Being the proprietor of a bath establishment, I re- 
solved to die in a vapor bath (commonly called Russian). 
I took a Réaumer thermometer in my hands, fearing that 
the heat I desired might be refused me * 


* * and at 
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42° R. (127° F.) I was cured. I confess that at first I 
refused to believe in a cure which partook of the nature 
of a miracle. After the bath I dined and drank with 
ease, and went to bed and slept well. From that day to 
this I have felt no sort of pain or uneasiness.” The 
report of his case was given to the French minister of 
public instruction. Thus this great discovery was simply 
blundered upon like many another one. “Subsequently 
over eighty people bitten by rabid. dogs underwent his 
process, and not one died. The theory is simply that 
sweating {increased by hot drink) opens all the pores 
of the skin, and all poisonous matter in the blood or in 
surface wounds is forced out through the pores.” 

This statement is true, and poisons are eliminated by 
the sweating process, but there is a deeper truth involved 
by great activity of all the sweat glands and that is. that 
no gland can secrete excessively, unless a much larger 
quantity of blood than in normal conditions is passing 
through it, since all glands, organs and tissues receive 
their nutrition from and deposit their refuse into the 
blood ;, in the former instance from the arteries, in the 
latter into the veins. _ Therefore, when there is an active 
sweating process carried on by the whole skin, there is an 
enormous and abnormal amount of blood drawn into these 
glands; consequently there must be a lesser amount than 
normal in other portions of the body. Thus, if there is 
an excess of blood in active circulation in the lungs, in 
the bronchi, in the pleura, the process of sweating will go 
a long way toward their relief, and the reason is very 
clear ; because the sweat glands in order to sweat properly 
require such a large amount of blood that the excess of 
blood in the inflamed or congested area is withdrawn, the 
local congestion relieved, and the patient becomes con- 
valor he 5 

Ow as ve endeavored to show in the earl rt 
of this paper that in hydrophobia there is within Vthe 
brain, the medulla and the nerve centers an excess of 
blood in active circulation, giving rise to the attack and 
the symptoms of the disease—so, when the Buisson bath 
is used and profound sweating results, not only is the 
poison, if there is one, eliminated, but also the excess of 
blood demonstrated to be in the central nervous system 
by the evidence of symptoms, and also pathological testi- 
mony, is speedily withdrawn from the congested cerebrum 
and centers, and as a result the symptoms are subdued 
and the patient recovers. 

Thus this treatment not only can expel poison, but it 
also demonstrates a true physiological process, by which 

' the excess of blood may z withdrawn from the ab- 
normally functioning nerve centers. It is simply a beauti- 
ful instarice of revulsion of blood from the brain and 
central nervous system to the skin, in the first giving 
rise to all the horrible s of a greatly d 

' disease, and in the second same excess of blood acting 
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as a beneficent and life-restoring vitalizer. It is the 
difference bétwéen a fire in the right’ place atid a fire in the 
wrong place.’ ’ : 

Buisson says: “‘Vaccinate an infant and give’ it a 
vapor bath directly afterward, the vaccine does not 
take.” ‘ 

This treatment expels any poison, and at the same tim 
overcomes the dangerous conditidns induced by the poisofi, 
or by the reflex irritation from the location of the bite. 
Suppose there is no poison but only reflex irritation from 
the seat of injury—then at the seat of injury there must 
be some local congestion, which for a long time may not 
become apparent; when it does the symptoms of hydro- 
phobia show themselves. The sweating, being profuse, in 
this case would not only relieve the congestion of the 
nerve centers but also relieve that existing in and about 
the original wound; thus not only the attack would cease, 
but would not again recur. My personal opinion is that 
in some cases there is a poison absorbed, but that in 
others, especially in cases of severe laceration, the result- 
ing attack may be in the main due to reflex action from 
the irregular and congested cicatrix, the central nerve 
congestion being also partially due to the fears of the 
patient; while the animal which has bitten the sufferer 
may not have been rabid at all. 

But, whichever may be the truth, the Buisson system 
answers positively all the indications for a radical cure 
of the disease, while that of M. Pasteur does not; and 
statistics show that whereas Pasteur refused to receive 
patients when hydrophobia symptoms had begun, the 
Buisson treatment cures hydrophobia when fully de- 
veloped. A notable case is that of Pauline Kiehl, at Paris. 
She was bitten, with two other persons, by a rabid dog. 
The others died of hydrophobia. Pauline was taken to 
Pasteur, who refused to inoculate her on the ground 
that the hydrophobia had gone past hope. She was taken 
to the baths in Paris, Faubourg St. Honoré, where Dr. 
Léon Petit subjected her to the Buisson treatment, and 
she recovered. Both as a preventive and cure it is now 
well known in England, where, according to the Herald 
of the Golden Age, it can be administered at thirty-three 
different institutions under the superintendence of quali- 
fied medical men. It can also be procured at every 
hydrotherapeutic establishment in the United Kingdom 
and at over seventy places in India. The Governor-Gen- 
eral of India has accepted it for all hospitals and dis- 
pensaries under the Government control, and in conse- 
quence thirty baths have been sent there from London. 
Likewise in America it has been tried with pronounced 
success, as the following cases indicate; and in no in- 
stance, as far as fhe writer knows, has it met with 
failure. 


Rey. James A. Curran closes an account of a desperate 
case of hydrophobia under his care cured by a vapor 
bath, and says: “The sufferer has been in convulsions 
two days—accompanying these convulsions are evident 
signs of hydrophobia—is apparently at the point of death.” 
(‘The Buisson treatment was tried with perfect success.) 
“His cure,” he continues, “was remarkable as it was 
sudden—and he has continued well ever since.” A full 
account of the case was published in the Sacred Union, 
Arlington, N. J., April 26, 1886. 

Dr. Charles H. Shepard, of Brooklyn, reported the fol- 
lowing case to the American Medical Association, at a 
meeting held June 1-4, 1897: “Dr. M. H. Hermance, of 
Brooklyn, saved a boy from the agonizing death of hydro- 
phobia by the use cf the vapor bath, which was applied 
while the patient was tied down to the bed. In about 
three-quarters of an hour after beginning operations a 
profuse perspiration was induced. When he began to 
sweat freely signs cf returning consciousness appeared, 
which increased as the perspiration was continued, until 
in the space of about two and a half hours he was full 
restored to consciousness, with a perfect relief from all 
his hydrophobic symptoms, the pain in the bitten hand 
and arm included, of which he had complained very much 
in the intervals of consciousness between his convulsions.” 

Dr. L. P. Haskell, of Chicago, reports the two following 
cures of hydrophobia which he witnessed at the sana- 
torium of the late Dr. M. P. Hanson, of Milwaukee. He 
says: “I had opportunity to see much of Dr. Hanson’s 
operations and the great ‘success he attained. His son 
owned a dog which was attacked with all the symptoms 
of hydrophobia. His paroxysms were violent. He was 
secured at the end of a pole by a lasso and taken into the 
hot-air room (175° F.). After raving a while he quieted 
down, went to sleep and was cured. I saw‘him three 
years later. About a year after this cure a man, livin 
in a Wisconsin town, and his horse were bitten by a ma 
dog. The horse soon after died in great agony. Then the 
symptoms were manifested in the man, and a friend who 
knew of Dr. Hanson’s experiment with the dog took the 
man to the sanatorium, and he was cured.” 

Dr. P. Canitz, of New York city, testifies to having 
cured five cases of hydrophobia by means of the Buisson 
bath. The disease, in three of these cases, had advanced 
to a stage ordinarily pronounced hopeless. Convulsions 
had become so violent that the patients had to be strapped 
to their beds, and in one’ case, in which treatment was 
delayed until after the fourth day of the attack, the patient 
was in the extreme horrors of rapidly approaching death. 
'n all these cases the aggravated symptoms subsided dur- 
ing either the first or second application of the treatment, 
and after four or six days all signs of the disease had 
disappeared. Strapped to a steam lounge these patients 
were subjected to steam and hot dry air—the temperature 
being gradually increased until 140° F. was reached; 
then, still sweating profusely, they were wrapped in 
cold wet sheets (wrung dry) and swathed in blankets, 
with hot-water bottles applied to the feet, calves and 
thighs, and allowed thus to temain from’ one to two 
hours, when a tepid bath (90° or 92° F.) was given, fol- 


lowed by a cold spray douche. The s i SS 


was repeated daily and the full pack twice daily up to the | 


period ‘of convalescence, and the’ tféatmerit ‘in 'a ‘thilder 
form ‘continued for several days subséquéntly so as to 
insure complete success. In no instance was thére’ a 
relapse. 

The frequency of the bath must depend upon the se- 
verity of the symptoms; and the maximum rate of tem- 
perature must be regulated according to the facility with 
ve = cid appt od ee nee an feels 
cool wi ications patient y 
plied with cold: water’ to drink, avoiding ‘all alcoholic 





stimulants and adhering to a light, farinaceous diet, If 
the patient is subjected to a bath on the first day of hy- 
drophobic symptoms, probably the first bath would. pre- 
vent its drepent, but even after the patient is ap- 
parently well the sweating process should be continued 
daily until all danger of recurrence is past. 

“Phe efficacy of the Buisson treatment for hydro- 
phobia is testified to,” says the London Star, May 3, 1808, 
“in a letter from B. K. Illava, District Abkari, Inspector 
of the Bassein District, written to Mr. Malabari, of 
Bandora. It says: ‘It affords me great pleasure to note 
the result and let you know the genuine efficacy of the 
Buisson bath you were kind enough to get me a loan of 
from Dr. De Monte, of Bandora, to be used for my 
uncle, Mr. Jehangir H. Kotwal, as he was bitten by his 
own bull dog that had gone rabid. If it were not for 
your kind advice and prompt loan of the bath he would 
have been a positive victim to the fell disease, as two 
cows, one dog, one Hindoo woman, by name Gungabai, 
aged forty, and a boy of ten years of age, who were all 
bitten by the same dog, died at different periods, all 
showing symptoms of hydrophobia.’ Why be Pasteured 
and run increased risk of death?” : 

On May 6, 1895, Dr. Ganguli, of Dinageyur, India, 
treated four persons bitten by a rabid jackal on the 29th 
day of April, 1895. All these four are now in perfect 
health. One man, who was bitten by the same animal 
and did not undergo the Buisson treatment, died of hydro- 
phobia. A Mohammedan, bitten by ¢ rabid dog March 22, 
1896, and treated by Dr. Dass, of Naraenganj, India, fif- 
teen days afterward, is now in perfect health. Eight 
persons who were bitten by the same rabid dog and did 
not undergo the Buisson treatment, died of hydrophobia. 
A Hindoo bitten by a rabid dog on April 2, 1806, treated 
by Dr. Dass twenty-two days after the bite, is now in 
perfect health. Three persons who were bitten by the 
same rabid dog and did not undergo the vapor-bath treat- 
ment, died of hydrophobia. 

William Tebb, Esq., of Rede Hall, Burstow, Surrey, 
England, writes from Bombay, on March 21, 1806: 

“At Lucknow there is an encouraging report of the 
success of the Buisson system in preventing hydrophobia 
in several patients who had been bitten by mad dogs— 
while one unfortunate man bitten by one of the same dogs 
(who refused the treatment) died of hydrophobia. At 
Allahabad, the superintendent of the Government hospital 
said that five persons had been bitten by a mad dog, four 
of whom were treated by him with the vapor bath, and 
no harm followed; the fifth refused the bath and died of 
hydrophobia.” 

It is very clear from the symptoms that in hydro- 
phobia the nerve centers are in a state of excitement; 
it is also very evident from some of the symptoms that 
there is excess of circulation of blood within the brain 
and nerve centers. It has been demonstrated to me long 
since that by methods which withdraw excess of blood in 
active circulation from the brain and nerve centers, in 
nervous diseases as well as in those like delirium tremens, 
and the blood poisoning in the coma of Bright’s disease, 
due to a poison absorbed, the conditions treated will 
tapidly be subdued. Pathological investigation also 
demonstrates excess bf blood within the brain and nerve 
centers, and the results of the treatment, as we see, prove 
that by flushing the sweat glands with blood hydrophobia 
may be cured, even in the advanced stages. 

A very sensible statement by a contemporary writer 
illustrates the effect upon internal congestions of this 
method, and why they are relieved: 

“Very few people comprehend why the hot-air bath is 
so potent in the cure of disease. The reason is simple and 
readily understood. Nature’s method of protecting the 
body from ‘the effects of heat, especially high tempera- 
tures, is by the evaporation of moisture from the surface 
of the body, and this moisture is provided by the perspira- 
tion, and the less clothing the more effectual the re- 
sults, so the natives of hot climates who are nearly 
naked realize more fully the benefits of perspiration. 
Upon submitting one’s body, divested of clothing, to the 
150° F. and upward of heat, demand comes for relief; 
soon the pores are opened, perhaps to an extent not be- 
fore realized for months or even years, as many persons 
have inactive skins, and when this is the case other 
organs, and notably the kidneys, must take on double 
duty, and are thus overtaxed and diseased. So now the 
pores are actively at work, and the poisoneus, worn-out 
material is being eliminated from the body through na- 
ture’s sewerage system—the Post. What follows as a 
sequence ? hy, as the blood furnishes the perspiration, 
it necessarily comes to the surface, and thus the circu- 
lation is equalized over the entire surface,.and as the 
logical sequence of this all congestive tendency ts relieved, 
thus establishing perfect equilibrium, which ts absolutely 
essential to perfect health” (Italics mine). 

New York. 





Philadelphia Dog Show. 


THE prizes of the first annual dog show of the Phila- 
delphia Dog Show Association, to be held Nov. 22, 23, 24 
and ‘25, are $15, $10 and $5 in limit and open classes and 
$10 and $5 in novice and puppy classes. A very liberal 
number of classes will be opened and kennel prizes will be 
offered ‘for the best exhibit of four in each breed. Over 
$5,000 will be offered in class and special prizes. 

The following is a list of the judges so far announced: 
Chas. H. Mason—Bloodhounds, mastiffs, St. Bernards, 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, pointers, all spaniels, collies, bull 
dogs; Boston terriers, Airedale terriers, bull terriers, 
Scottish “terriers, Skye terriers, Bedlin terriers, 
Dandie Dinmont terriers,, Wélsh terriers; Yorkshire and 
toy terriers. 

G. Muss Arnoldt—Great Danes and dachunds. 

Ronald Harwicke Barlow—Ruéssian wolfhounds, deer- 
hounds; greyhounds, Blatk and Tan°térriers and Italian 


a ra f 


S. 
‘Clay Glover, D. V. S.—English setters, Irish setters 
and Gordeh setters. rv pn one 

Henry G. ‘Trevor—Poodles. 

Win Rutherford—Fox-terriers. 

O. Ws*Doriner—Irish terriers. 





The Forest AND Staeam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
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THouGH dating back to 1881, the second year of the 
Association, the censtitution, by-laws and racing: regula- 
tions of the A.C. A. are in the main as complete and 
thorough as anything of the kind in yachting, canoei 
or boating. he general plan of organization w' 
superseded the temporary scheme of the first year -was 
framed on broad and progressive lines, and such changes 
as have been made necessary by new developments, such 
as the establishment of divisions of the parent body and 
the board of governors, with revisions of the racing rules 
to meet new inventions and conditions, have been in 
the main well planned. The trouble with the Associa- 
tion to-day—and it is a serious one—is not with the laws 
as they stand, but with the manner in which they are 
disregarded by those whose duty it is to execute them. 
Apart from some verbal and clerical errors, which are 
due to the slovenly and slipshod manner in which too 
many meetings are conducted, there is very little fault 
to be found with the laws as they now stand; and if they 
were faithfully lived up to there would be small cause 
for disputes and misunderstandings. 

Unfortunately a great deal of the business of the As- 
sociation is carried on by its officers in ignorance or wil- 
ful disregard of the laws, the result being equally bad in 
either case. When an officer desires to do a certain 
thing he too often goes ahead with it without taking the 
trouble to consult the year book as to. his powers and 
duties, or if he does, ignoring the plain wording of the 
laws. We have no desire to criticise the present. ad- 
ministration beyond others, as it is no more deserving 
of blame in this respect than its predecessors, but as the 
result of various circumstances connected with the past 
meet there is likely to be an attempt at a general overturn- 
ing and amendment of all the rules. Such an attempt is 
most unnecessary, and can only do harm, as the trouble 
has long been not with the laws, but with their non- 
enforcement. 

The success of the Association in the past has been 
due in no small measure to one admirable feature: of 
its laws, by which the officers are enjoined to give the 
most public notice possible of all proposed actions, so 
that the members at large may know in good season of 
proposed changes of the constitution, racing rules, etc., 
of candidates for membership, and all similar business, 
and may if they desire make objection through the 
proper channels. 

Ot late years the tendency has been to disregard the 
laws in respect to this early publication, the officers 
acting independently and at their own discretion, regard- 
less of the wishes of the individual members. 

It rests now with the members themselves to say 
whether they are willing to give up the rights secured to 
them by the constitution and to leave the entire manage- 
ment of the Association in the hands of a few officers, 
or whether they will insist on the literal observance of: the 
laws by which no important action may be legally taken 
without public notice in due season. If they are satisfied 
with the former course, then those important parts of 
the constitution, by-laws and racing rules which are 
now disregarded should be stricken out; otherwise every 
legal requirement should be literally and rigidly ob- 
served, 


Tur New York C. C. will hold its annual regatta on 
Sept. 16, starting at 2:30 P. M., at the club station, 
Bensonhurst. 

Members of all canoe clubs near New York are cordial- 
ly invited to be present and take part in any or all of the 
events. In order to amuse the ladies a number of extra 
events have been arranged, and it is hoped that. the 
interest will never flag during the afternoon. The usual 
club dinner will be served at 7 P. M. 

“Events—1. Sailing, three miles, record event. 2. Pad- 
dling, decked canoes. 3. Paddling, tanden, open canoes, 
single blades. 4. Sailing, club fours, upset. In this event 
the boats will upset at a given signal. 5. Sailing, man 
overboard; second man in each boat to dive overboard 
at signal and remain stationary until rescued. 6. Mas- 
querade tournament. A prize will be given for the most 
unique costume. 

The regatta committee are Barron Fredericks, chair- ° 
man; R. S. Foster, Louis B. Jennings. 


British Canoe Association Annual 
Meet 


Falmouth, England. 
July 29 to Aug. 10. 


THE following account of the recent annual meet of the 
British Canoe Association was written for the. Field by 
A. E. Wale, Esq., vice-commodore B.C. A. It. will. be 
interesting to American canoeists in comparison. with, 
the report of the A. C. A. meet in the Forest anp 
STREAM of Aug. 26; 





The B. C, A. camp at Mylor Creek, Falmouth, is. now 
in full.swing, and fourteen tents have been erected... As 
every one knows, the locality is almost. perfect..for. 
canoeing, and endless excursions may. be made,.to. the 
many beautiful and interesting creeks. So far the weather. 
has been, magnificent, anda good sailing breeze has. pre- 
vailed on almost every day. 

On Friday last, at Malpas regatta, a race. was +held-for,- 
prizes. given by the local sailing club. After a longhand 
light wind race Psyche, won easily, with Crayfish: second - 
and Galatea third. 

On. Saturday last the first race of the meet for -prizes 
given. by the commodore, took place. Only three-eratt:- 
were eligible to compete, as the conditions. were~ that . 
competitors must have been in camp for three days prior: 


x 


co ip Fane caneeruers Seaet. So) Sota sme entateny 
early attendance,: unfortunately Not, secure - 

very desi result, With a strong southeaster -blowi : 
against the tide, there was a fair sea out in the roads; 


and all available reefs were. got in-before the. start. 
tea (Messrs. Nisbet and 


‘ ~ 


‘odder) was first across the 








Serr, 0, 1800.) 


line, and Psyche (Messts. Fair and Huntley) second. 
Five minutes later Psyche gave up, rather watetlogged. 
Crayfish (Messrs. Clayton and Bean)" was far away to 
leeward changing jibs, and did not hear the gun. How- 
ever, the six minutes she lost at the start were easily 
spared, and she rounded the windward mark at the 
nges about 5m. ahead of Galatea. A broad reach to the 
eastern mark and a run home resulted in no other 
change, and the powerful ballasted Crayfish finished an 
easy winner, with Galatea 6m. astern. 
‘On Monday six of the craft present sailed in a race 
iven for them by the committee of the Looe regatta. 
Unfortunately for Crayfish she lost her centerplate just 
before the start, but made a very fair show with a floor 
board as a substitute. In the light wind the canoe Prucas 
IV. (Mr. Laws) simply lost the rest of the fleet, but 
the actual order of prize winning is not yet settled, pend- 
ing, official measurement. 
any very pleasant little cruises have taken place, and 
many more are on the programme. To-morrow, weather 
permitting, all hands are going to the Helford River, and 
will camp out for the night there. So far the attendance 
of men and craft has not come up to the expectations 
of those who have been to all the trouble of arranging 
this meet. Of the yawls present Crayfish, Galatea and 
Psyche are well known, while Portmanteau (Mr. Ogilvy) 
and Walrus (Mr. Arnott) are fresh to the meet. Among 
the canoes are Prucas IV. and Solitaire, and of course 
the two famous Lilys of our veteran commodore, Mr. 
Bartley. 





So far the Falmouth meet has been favored with mag- 
nificent weather, and in this respect it seems likely to 
form a record in the history of the Association. Un- 
fortunately, the number of members who have availed 
themselves of the chance of such a glorious holiday as 
we are now enjoying is rather disappointing. When 
one sees the crowds of young fellows who dawdle about 
a fashionable watering place, crawl round golf links or 
even the more energetic who can enjoy scorching in 
an atmosphere of dust along a crowded, sun-baked high- 
way, it seems strange indeed that so few can be found 
to support the healthier and more enjoyable sport of 
canoe cruising and camping out. Whatever the reasons 
may be, the B. C. A. officers are working hard to find 


them out, and to make the meets better attended. How. 


difficult their task is may be gathered from the opinions 
expressed at a recent representative gathering. About 
half of those present thought the fault was lack of yacing; 
the other half were equally certain that it was due to the 
number of races held, which prevented men from finding 
time to cruise, fish, sketch, etc., without undue- hurry 
from morning to night. 

My hurried report last week dealt with three races; this 
one will deal with four more, and others are to follow, 
but first let me speak of one of the most enjoyable events 
the Association has ever held. This was the cruise on 
Wednesday last to Helford River, one of the most beau- 
tiful harbors in the West. Through the good offices 
of Mr. Cecil Lane we had received the offer of an excel- 
lent camping ground above Helford, and other hospitali- 
ties from Mr. Blaney, the vice-commodore of the Royal 
Cornwall Y. C. About 11:30 A. M. all hands got under 
way, and with a fresh S.E. breeze and a good ground 
swell in the bay made a fast and pleasant voyage to the 
new camp, about eight miles. Only two shore tents 
were taken, and one of these was carried in Prucas IV.; 
the other men slept in their craft. Soon after pitching 
camp we all sailed or paddled off to explore the many 
lovely little creeks which branch off the Helford River. 
To those who know this spot no words are needed, and 
to those who do not no words will convey a fair im- 
pression of its beauties. Of one creek near the camp, 
Abraham’s Bosom, otherwise Port Navas, I will only 
say that it is well named; no shelter could be more 
perfect. ‘ 

That evening Galatea, whose owner, Mr. P. Nisbet 
had been recalled to London some days previously, re- 
turned to camp, and on Wednesday morning sailed back 
with him and Mr. Hodder to the Helford River. They 

- had a rough and exciting passage, but their performance 
was eclipsed by our veteran commodore, Mr. Bartley, 
who about the same time paddled back to the head camp 
in his well-known Lily. About midday all hands went 
to help to’ work the seine net, owned by Mr. Blaney, and 
a very interesting afternoon was spent with it; bass, 
red and gray mullet, plaice, dabs, eels, smelts, sprats, 
cuttlefish, sea adders and other curiosities were hauled 
ashore. Afterward a very pleasant hour was spent on our 
host’s yacht, the Eagle, and a big basket of fish was 
presented to us, All this meant that a late start was made 
for home, and it was 8 o’clock when we left the mouth 
of the Helford River, the flood tide nearly done, and a 
light head wind and heavy tumbling ground sea. Mr. 
Ogilvy, in Portmanteau, like a wise man, at once gave 
up the pretense of sailing, and rowed home, arriving 
first; Prucas came second, about 11 P. M., and the rest 
at nearly 12 o'clock. ’ 

On Friday, Aug. 11, a very quiet morning about camp 
was followed by a company cruise round to Falmouth 
Harbor, where the local sailing club’s regatta was being 
held. A race for B. C. A. craft had been kindly given 
by the committee, and the course was entirely within the 
narbor, which meant a lot of dodging of the hundreds 
of craft anchored there. Galatea won first prize; Prucas 
Vi, 4s, behind her time allowance, second, and Psyche 
third prize. In the evening the committee drew up the 
programme for the B. C. A. regatta, and announced the 
entries and time allowances for the Lough Erne chal- 
lenge cup. These were as follows (rating being taken 
thus: L. O. A. + S. A. + 6000, time. allowance ’on scale 
of old Y. R. A. rating): 


Galatea, P. Nisbet.............+++- weoswccevekia « 45 scratch 
Geng: WE, Chagtais. .aceer .cxahiccsssaseccscss Ss 
G, e WSs ca Sercctovece ee ee eect eoewede 3 0 06 50 
ME EE kts caashecascgoennipedceces 96. ae 010 10 
Me. Ogilvy es. iis. ccc cts edieee 012 10 
AB, H. Wale..cceincicciocaissee gesipia ale 0 26.10 
Saturday, Aug. 12, the day of our annual regatta, 
Po as 
Bee 





“and was helpless. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


mainsail and signal for help. Solitaire reached over to 
her and found she had carried away her sternpost rudder 


Solitaire then ran down between the 
guns to tell the committee to send a boat ‘to Psyche’s as- 
sistance, but nearing the rough beach hit hard on a sharp 
rock, and unknown to her skipper got badly holed. 
Two minutes later the second gun went, and Crayfish 
was first across the line, closely followed by all the 
others. 

The course, which had been measured off with great 
care, was from the camp to the St. Just Buoy, a dead 
beat out; thence to a markboat off Messack Sands and 
back to the starting line, both legs being broad reaches, 
three times around. After a close start the boats soon 
spread out in short tacks, but in ten minutes Solitaire 
was so badly waterlogged that she had to retire and 
find out and start repairing her damage. This re- 
duced the fleet to four. At the St. Just Buoy Galatea and 
Crayfish had a good lead on Prucas. On the reach. to 
the Messack mark Prucas closed up the gap,, and if she 
had stayed instead of jibing would have caught Galatea 
before rounding the home mark. As it was there was 
little between them, but again Galatea made ‘good work to 
windward, and held a long lead at the St. Just mark. 
Once round this, however, Prucas came flying along at 
such a speed as the writer had never seen a canoe or yawl 
equal, rounding the home mark with a lead of 40s. Once 
more Galatea’s good weatherly qualities took her to the 
St. Just mark first, but the flying Prucas, on the two last 
legs, reached past her like a bird, and crossed the win- 
ning line Im. 25s. ahead. Meanwhile Portmanteau had 
been going very well, and seemed to have a fair chance 
of saving her time; she failed to do this, but -secured 
second prize. Crayfish, last year’s cup winner, was doing 
the best she could with an old centerboard in place of 
the one she lost at Looe regatta, but was quite out of her 
proper form. The official timings were as follows: 

r First. Second 





Start. Round. Round. Finish. Rating. 
Crayfigh +33 6./cGegete c's otudi 11 4045 121415 12 4730 1 21 10 45 
Galatea, 3d prize........ 11 40 48 121035 124440 11715 -45 
Prucas, winner .......... 11 40 47 121110 124400 115 40 3 
BOURNE © scccncnes ... Withdrew. ‘ 
PONE, sc eVanbanetdecnececs Withdrew. 
Portmanteau, 2d prize...11 4100 12 15 30 12 49 53- 1 24 20 -23 


The most remarkable feature of the race was the very 
fast time in which it was sailed, viz., th. 34m. 53s. by 
Prucas, and by Galatea in th. 36m. 27s. As the record 
for the same distance in R. C. C. cup races open to 
racing machines is th. 50m., I believe, this time is all the 
more creditable to cruising craft. 

After lunch'a tug-of-war between the fourteen B. C. A. 
members and twenty-one Ganges boys resulted in a nar- 
row victory for the B. C. A. The shore race in oilskins 
and sea boots was amusing to the spectators, but not 
satisfactory to those whose big boots would come off. 
It was won by Mr. D. Fair by a foot from Mr. Ogilvy. 

The next sailing event secured five entries only: Gala- 
tea, Crayfish, Portmanteau, Walrus, Solitaire (who had 
quickly repaired her damage). A good start, anda fast 
race resulted in a win for Galatea, with Crayfish second 
and Solitaire third. There were no time allowances 
for this race, and the prizes were given by our old friend 
Mr. Aydon, whose presence in camp was heartily wel- 
comed. Another sailing race over the same course (3 
miles) took place immediately after. This was from 
moorings with sails down. Solitaire was much the 
quickest under way, but being moored a long way from 
the line only crossed 1s. ahead of Crayfish. Galatea 
again soon worked out the usual windward lead and 
won the race, Prucas being second and Crayfish third. 

Monday, Aug. 14.—After some short excursions to 
various places all hands mustered at 5 P. M. for the 
annual meeting. After the usual passing of reports, which 
showed the Association to be in a sound financial posi- 
tion, Mr. T. H. K. Bartley was re-elected commodore, 
Mr. P. Oliver vice, and Mr. Harold Clayton rear- 
commodore. A long discussion on the question of a 
permanent headquarters for the B. C. A. then took place. 
It was then resolved that a sub-committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Bartley, Lane and Nisbet, be empowered to 
make al] preliminary arrangements, and to select a site 
and report upon it to the annual meeting in London next 
spring. Such a home is not intended to interfere with 
the usual meets in any way, but to provide an attraction 
for those members who cannot take their holidays at the 
time our camp is held. Photographs and other particu- 
lars of camp sites for next year were laid before the meet- 
ing by Mr. Clayton, who advocated Strangford Lough, 
and by Mr. Thorpe (by letter), who strongly urged the 
attractions of Holland. The decision will not take place 
until the London meeting in the winter or spring. At 
7 P. M. the annual dinner was held in the large marquee. 

On Tuesday, the 15th, all hands went out cruising in 
search of camp sites, the most suitable one being dis- 
covered at St. Mawes, near Falmouth, and photographs 
were taken of it by Mr. Clayton. The weather still re- 
mains magnificent, and only two showers haven fallen in 
the last three weeks. 


Bachting. 


Fixtures. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Norwalk, open, Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 
11. Interlake Y. R. A., meet, Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie. 
Royal Nova Scotia, open ae Haltles, N. S. 

Sea Gate, New York Ber 

Bay, sland Sound. 
Island Sound. 
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16. American, fall coantta., ton Point, Long Island Sound. 
16. Philadelphia, cup, Philadelphia, Delaware River. : 
16. Corinthian, » knockabout, gton, Delaware River, 
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25-7. New York, Americs Cop. metehes, Sandy Hook. 






THe new 35ft. class of the Great Lakes, made up of 
the twelve yachts designed for the Cariada cup con- 
test, offers an interesting field of study for all advocates 
of the girth rule, especially those on the other side of 
the water. With the exception of the one detail of the 
measurement of a portion of the centerboard for girth, the 
rule is identical with the present linear rating rule of 
the British Y. R. A.,; and the class is only rft. smaller 
than the Y. R. A. 36ft. class. While in England the 
waterline length of a 36-footer is from 30 to 31ft., in the 
new 35ft. class it has been cut as low as 24ft., the 
majority of the yachts being from 27 to 28ft. We hope 
later on to be able to publish the lines of some of the 
best of the new class, with such information as will give 
grounds for a critical study of the interesting develop- 
ment of the rule. With the data now at hand it is 
impossible to discuss the question fully, but there are 
several points which show on the surface. Though 
plainly under-canvased, the keel boat Beaver was almost 
a match for the centerboard boat Genesee in the very 
light weather in which all the races were sailed; and if 
the claims of the Genesee crew of the ability of their 
boat in strong breezes be accepted, it may be assumed 
that the two radically different types are practically equal 
in speed. If, as seems probable now, Beaver represents 
the ‘fastest type of keel boat which can win under the 
rule, it certainly has failed of the end looked for by 
many, as she is very little more than a fin-keel in internal 
space. At the same time, she is of a safe and generally 
seaworthy type for the lakes. 

The centerboard boat Genesee illustrates very forcibly 
the point made by Mr. John Hyslop some time since 
through the Forest AND StreEAM, that while the meas- 
urement of girth does not of necessity place a premium 
upon a larger area of midship section, in certain types it 
actually imposes a penalty upon an increase of area. The 
hull girth of Genesee is the minimum, owing to her very 
shallow section, being but 11.75ft., or almost the exact 
figure of her beam, 11.63ft. If an attempt be made to im- 
prove her by deepening the body, giving a more roomy 
and abler type of centerboard boat, the result is an im- 
mediate increase of the girth factor. In the keel types 
the reverse of this is the case, any filling out of the sec- 
tion from the fin or semi-fin to a wholesome S form de- 
creasing the girth measurement, though not to a ma- 
terial extent. 


THERE is no doubt that Genesee, Beaver and Minota 
are very fast yachts, and would hurry some of the leaders 
in the classes about New York and Boston. It would be 
a most interesting experiment if Beaver could be brought 
to New York, and as she is for sale at a moderate fig- 
ure, this would be easily possible if it were not for the 
foolish and cowardly Payne bill—now a law. Under this 
law, Beaver, if owned by an American citizen, would be 
compelled to enter and clear at every port, so that 
apart from the mere amount of the customs dues, it 
would be impossible to sail her day by day on Long 
Island Sound, as most of the time would be taken up in 
the formalities of the custom house. 


Shamrock’s Spars. 


On Friday of last week Mr. Barrie, the representative 
of Sir Thomas Lipton in New York, with Capt. Matthews, 
of the steam yacht Erin, went to Boston to charter the 
steamer Plymouth as an additional tender for the chal- 
lenging fleet. With this charter Sir Thomas will fly his 
flag over a fleet of nine vessels in New York Harbor for 
the next six weeks. Many estimates are being made of 
the amount of money which he will spend in the attempt 
to secure the America Cup, but they are necessarily very 
vague. The total outlay on both sides will, however, run 
up to an enormous figure. The following, from the 
Tribune, gives some idea of the outlay in the one detail 
of spars for the challenger: 





“ 


The unlimited expense which Sir Thomas Lipton is 
lavishing on his quest of the America Cup was in evi- 
dence again when two sets of rigging and four suits of 
sails were brought to port on Saturday and skilled work- 
men arrived from foreign yards to make the challenging 
yacht ready for the races. Three ocean liners brought 
the material and men from British ports. The Etruria 
brought the carpenters sent by Fife from the Fairlie 
yards, and they were taken to South Brooklyn in the 
steam tender Nonowantoc, which met the Cunard liner 
at her pier. Ratsey and Lapthorne, of Cowes, perhaps 
the greatest sailmakers of the world, sent over six skilled 
men in the St. Louis from Southampton. The St. Louis 
also brought several wagon loads of picked material. 
This included twelve bales of sails, one steel backstay 
runner, one gaff saddle, one throat bolt, one brass sheave, 
two galvanized iron sheaves, three steel and aluminum 
spars, two wooden spars and foreplates. 

Besidg the above, which were entered on the ship’s 
manifest, the St. Louis brought over a lot more of in- 
teresting material for the Lipton boat. From the Wool- 
ston Naval Works, near Southampton, she brought the 
Shamrock’s racing spars of aluminum bronze. They were 
carried on the upper deck, tightly lashed and wrapped in 
slats and canvas, where they could be measured by any - 
of the passengers. 

These spars are cylinders.made of closely riveted plates. 
The two lashed on the starboard side were a topmast and 
jibboom. The former is 71ft. long. In diameter it is 
14in. in the thickest part, and it tapers to gin. at the 
truck. What is meant by “the jibboom” is not well un- 
derstood here, because these goft. cutters do not carry 
jibbooms; but the spar that was shipped under thi- 
name is 55ft. in length, 5in. in diameter at its outer end 
and 12in. in diameter in its thickest part. 

The main gaff, also of the same material, is 67ft. 6in 
long. Where the peak halyards attach it is 12in. in diam 
eter, and at the jaws end it is 7in. thick. At the peak it 
is only sin. This spar and two club topsail spars were on 
the port side uncovered, and in places the brown paint ha’ 
been knocked. off, showing the white metal underneath 
Oné of the metal poles, club topsail yard, measurevi 
Sat .ip length, ” in. its thickest part. is 1oin. throug’ 
The club that will go with the same sail is soft. long and 
gin, in diameter, tapering to 3in. at each end. It is noi 
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yards are to follow. 

The Atlantic Transport Line steamer Mesaba, from 
London, also arrived on Saturday, carrying still another 
set of racing spars for Shamrock. he brought one 
lower mast, a topmast, a spinaker boom, a club topsail 
yard and the club, two crosstrees, and two cases of metal 
fittings and consignments of rigging and blocks. All the 
spars brought in the Mesaba are of wood, and as most of 
them wil! probably never be used in this country except 
in case of the failure of the metal ones, they may be 
regarded as spare spars only. 

The actual measurements of the racing spars which 
have arrived show that nothing was to be prejudged of 
the challenger’s speed by the size or appearance of the 
outfit with which she raced with Britannia. When the 
challenger meets Columbia every sail she carries and every 
spar on board of her will be different from those she 
carried in England. Not only are they different in size, 
but also in material. Instead of being made of wood the 
spars are intended to be raced with are of a new alloy. 
The ingredients that go into this alloy are wholly un- 
known in this country, and it is a special discovery that 
has been utilized by Fife. What the virtues of the whitish 
looking product of the secret processes are, nobody in 
America knows, but it is safe to say that Fife has satisfied 
himself that this “aluminum bronze” gives a metal of 
great strength combined with great lightness. 

All that is known of the product is that the huge 
mast composed of this material was handled with such 
extreme ease on its arrival in New York that its evident 
lightness was remarked by every one who saw’ it moved. 

With the exception of this mast, the spars which are 
now going in Shamrock are not those with which she will 
race Columbia. The bowsprit which was put in place 
on Saturday morning is a heavy Oregon pine stick, which 
will be used merely for practice and will be replaced later 
on by a hollow bowsprit of aluminum bronze, which ar- 
rived here on Saturday. 

If the length of Shamrock’s mast from deck to hounds 
has been rightly measured at 7oft., her truck will be just 
150ft. from the deck, and oft. higher than Columbia’s 
present masts. 


Lake of Two Mountains Regatta. 


Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Tue Lake of Two Mountains regatta, always one of the 
events of the season for the yachtsmen of Dorval, Pointe 
Claire and other places on Lake St. Louis, was sailed 
on Aug. 26, a large fleet being in attendance. The Lake 
St. Louis fleet cruised up to the Lake of Two Mountains, 
returning on Sunday afternoon. The principal race, for 
the challenge cup, had the following Starters: Glencairn 
{I1., G. H. Duggan; Glencairn II., W. C. Kennedy; 
Speculator, A. Hamilton; Strathcona, W. S. Clouston; 
Manitou, A. Drummond; Millie, Jeffries and _ Ives. 
Twenty-two-footers, Waldo, C. T. Williams; Bona Dea, 
J. Paton; Viking, L. J. Smith; Koorali, S. Finley. The 
course was a triangle of four and one-half miles, sailed 
twice. Glencairn led easily, with Bona Dea second, until 
just at the finish, when she was passed by both Strath- 


cona and Manitou. The times were: 
ist Round. 2d Round. Elapsed. 
Se eee eee 410; 44717 1217 
ONG « coscnnahess shespabieewen 416 19 4 56 36 1 21 50 
EN. tinh cxebepehncsntepehwieed 415 16 4 56 36 1 21 50 
SO EPOR! vucick bocckvup sees bobeneell 416 44 4 57 16 1 22 16 
Nr = 5's . sabe tivcsnbedosebse8ee 4 16 53 4 57 38 1 22 3% 
Millie Sendbh obeavesane pees aseenyhaiell 417 58 4 58 29 1 23 29 
TED.” 50, Zsescnbhoss sorbet 417 26 4 59 56 1 24 55 
DEE abauGcchsnddsncteeuctevesheies 4 16 34 5 01 02 1 25 12 
TEE aso koesscnbchdccbbsuee selie seul 418 54 5 02 33 1 27 33 
PROCEEE ~cuscndsoacnsannesn spiiguesteep 4 19 38 5 02 50 1 27 50 
The starters in the cruising race were: Seventeen- 
footers, Habitant, Mr. Hemsley; Brenda, Prof. Capper; 
Turtle, Mr. Routh; Folly, A. E. Abbott; Lalage, J. B. 
Abbott; Otter, Prof. Durley; White Squall, R. Starke; 
Water Witch, H. Paton. Folly had a long lead at the 


end of the first round, but she broke her gaff and 
Turtle took first place. After repairing the gaff Folly 
finished second, the times being: 





OND cin pannne<svabusneinn ORR abit |. 0000006000 s00ton 
ME occpduprencedsensenes 131 42 Boomerang ....... 
SRE 5 occnecesbobaswect 1 31 42 White Squall 

Water Witch ............. Bee Ge: GRRE gh dade Sets ccccconved 
Beene ii ossscccdccccdenee 1 33 50 


The visitors were entertained by the Hudson Boat Club, 
a dance being given in the evening. 


Shelter Island Y. C. Fall Regatta. 


GREENPORT—SHELTER ISLAND. 
Saturday, Aug. 26. 

Tue fall regatta of the Shelter Island Y. C. was sailed 
on Aug. 26 in a strong S.E. breeze, the yachts having all 
they could do to carry double-reefed mainsails. Dilemma, 
the first Herreshoff fin-keel, won from the new Herres- 
hoff 25-footer Oiseau. Mira lost her bobstay, and her 
opponent withdrew, so the race will be resaile¢, The 
times were: 


Class B—Sloops. 








Start. Finish. _ Corrected. 
Eidolon, James Weir, Jr..........- 2 34 02 Did not finish. 
Mira, Charles Poor............+.0++ 2 33 52 Withdrew. 
Dilemma, L. A. Fish 4 25 23 148 14 
Lynx, RB. Ly ins 4 33 31 1 55 03 
Oiseau, P. L. 4 26 39 1912 
Marion, F. M. Smith............... 2 37 35 4 39 02 2 01 27 
Ottalie, O. ove 43917 1 58 43 
Martha D - ..-Did not start. 
Thalia, E. F Did not sail 
Asthore. Charles H. Otis......... 2 41 08 461 3% 2 10 26 
Rover, J. N. Luming............... 2 42 00 Did not finish. 
Class 2—Cats. ‘ 
Vinata, T. M. Tow Sannenns visiisiniel 2 41 32 45611 2 14 39 
Allair, George F. Little........ o--ee2 4200 5 01 10 216 48 
Class 3. 
Mendota, C. oe Cartledge......... 2 40 33 455 10 21418 
Merula Jenkins.... 241 5 01 09 223 2 
2dna, edward, Burns....... 2 39 58 5 53 06 2 13 08 
Rattler, D. Masters.......... +2 0 27 458 45 214 68 
Franci: i Ci OOM, iiss A 49 416 6 13015 
Spook, J. £. Hutcherson a 429 .1%2 





The winners were Dilemma, Ottalie, ve Vinata, 
Edua and Francis, 
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certain that these two are not both clubs and that the 
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GLENIFFER—SCHOONER. 


Designed by G. L. Watson, for James Coats, Esq., 1898. 


Manhasset Bay Y. C. Fall Regatta. 


PORT WASHINGTON—MANHASSET BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 26. 


THE race of the reorganized Douglaston Y. C. on Aug. 
26 was properly the first event of the Manhasset Y. C., 
the future name of the club. There was no wind in the 
early afternoon, and the race was not started until 3:55, 
the course being shortened to two rounds of a three-and- 
three-quarter-mile triangle. On the second round there 
was a fresh breeze. The times were: 


















Cabin Cats—25. and 30ft. Classes—Start, 3:35. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Grayling, H. Ws PORE victilin os Gin eFipetes ste 6 01 36 2 26 36 
Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby...........++.es00ees 5 39 30 2 05 50 
Hypatia, O. C. Belding sdabbvdsbecbibeawetebecee 5 59 39 2 24 49 
Knockabouts—21ft. Class—Start, 3:40 
Mongnen,\ DB, PACES hse cdtve cssésbohvbsvoveand 2 09 03 
Kitty, Hazen Morse............++. 2 05 02 
Spindrift, F. C. Pirie 2 09 58 
Lassie, E. C. Wallace 2 21 02 
Knockabouts—Seawanhaka Design-—Start, 3:40. 
Theolgn, A.) TRAC oicsecccninscvcdswbessss 5 46 27 2 06 27 
Midge, E. N. McLellan -.-5 41 2 10 41 
Open—Jib—18ft. ass—Start, 3:40. 
Edwina, J. N. Gould 6 12 20 2 32 20 
Nike, Guy Forbes............sse000: 6 14 05 2 24 05 
Fiddler, T. Vulte Did not finish. 
Open Cats—21ft. Class—Start, 3:45. 
Pete, 2... dd, . Mei on ceuetéinde cbscecbaahs ticker Did not finish. 
Ox, Re NB oo vorn cont cnc supotnstes bap wees Did not finish. 
Qoea, La Class—Start, 3:45. 
anergy Mig nh He cch debited onteesdvecse 6 20 08 2 05 08 
en Ree ee 6 21 44 2 36 44 
ee ee oe Lark Class—Start, 3:45. 

Dodo, G. R. am Abhdetbeatenn }eneakiors venue Did not finish. 
O64 Squaw, S. F. Carstein........0ccccccossees 6 24 20 2 34 20 
Dories—Start, 3:50. 

Tom Cod, Louis Harway...........scseeeeevees 5 44 33 1 54 33 
Ketch TI., L. C. Ketcham............. ...5 29 09 1 39 09 
Periws..kie, H. N. Francis. ....00..0c0seres .--5 45 52 1 55 52 
OR A gO ee ee ---5 34 49 1 44 49 
memes, J. Ri Temas... sk soi cited ..-5 38 40 1 48 40 
Bint, Aa: Bs: GARG corer od bone tran cnttewee ---5 35 00 1 45 00 
Jenn. Ghoty, C, . By AMOOREs. «65s vepiuscnssencepeed 5 41 35 1 51 35 

The Regatta Committee.included Messrs. C. P. Tower 


T. F. Day and F. E. Barnes. 


Williamsburgh Y. C. Ladies’ Day. 
NORTH BEACH—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Tue Williamsburgh Y. C. sailed its annual ladies’ day 
regatta on Aug. 26 in a fresh N.E. breeze, the times 
being: 





inis' Elapsed 
Portia, Brush and Fennel...............+s+0+++- 5 06 47 121 47 
Gypsia, McAleist and McKillop.............. Did not finish. - 
Class B—Cabin Sloops and Cutters Over 30ft. 
Kelpie, F. W. Smedley................eeeeeeees 4 57 00 1 12 00 
Class C—Cabin Sloops and Cutters Over 25ft. 
Rosa, R. Ag > a ile ehhinb +s cetichd teed ahecwedoah 5 03 00 118 00 
Olympia, O. Read..........::ssscscsescceeeceees 5 24 10 1 39 00 
Class E—Open Sloops. 
Lady, P. Hombarger gwilech bb0480b0bk500bnNeROR 5 06 40 i111 04 
Flushing, C. Hartman.............0.00eseeeeeee Did not finish. 
Class F—Cabin Cats Over 25ft. 
cunt. ae Aley, canine ce ceveephbe uabehtanebeeaesoe Did not finish. 
Ripple, W. yf Did not finish. 
Class H—Open Catboats. 
Marguerite, J. S. Poole...............eeeeepeees 5 33 51 1 28 61 


The winners were Portia, Kelpie, Rosa, Innocent and 
Marguerite. 


; Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 
SOUTH BOSTON—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Tue South Boston Mosquito Fleet Y. C. sailed the last 
of its series of handicap races on Aug. 26 in a light east 
wind, the times being: 








Di en te Corrected. 

oe sa: C "Cherrington. ER Pe 
STB. wcrvces Peep roevecccceces ‘ 

Byte: 4 ema a: SINE 268 23 
Kismet, David BORNE ites. UIINT2 99 8 240-38 
Seaweed, S. C. Higgins................ 2 20 23 243 4 
* S F, Mpcgez Seseocdves dvovsosd od " ee see 
M., M. C, Robinson sc... 20548 «= - 2.56 38 
Nonvareil, W: FF seh netevebeeeteeece 42 44 8:09 80 

Alcyone, J. eececesceeeeceecsneeseeeecces Withdrew, 


See Forest anp Stream, June 10. 


Duxbury Y. C. Open Regatta. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Tue open Y. R. A. regatta of the Duxbury Y. C. on 


Aug. 26 was sailed in a moderate to light N.E. breeze, the 
times being: 

















26ft. Class, 

! Corrected. 
IRS 5s: My Rn oi isin comene ioince v tpanied nme 
Eleanor, D. B. Clapp....... ° 
Hermes,, A. W. Chesterton sdee é 
Ra. Go Ba Pc co tna ddtianitncctoedizes om 

21ft. Class. 
Heiress, Hayden & Parker........ccsseccssesoes 2160 
POPE Bhs Wey Eee usp usceuchcetecadgecesas’ co ee 
Cabin—21ft. Class, 
Ree: CV 5 WS Be Qa eves sus cocde eee hiss de 2 28 48 
Harriet, LT. Harrimgton.ess.ccsccctsccvcccecs 2 30 24 
Po. Wh. is MED - on cesecinevaceppsiecceben 2 36 33 
SN, EEG EE, MEE Uc ewrapobucopesdossinccccece 2 47 18 
Semen TP, Gl, WRG ec ve occSecccccccvéccovedd 2 48 17 
Scamper pees PON, cliGnide kdb pbuns ieeerniiokds ¢ 2 50 27 
Geisha, Wok. WUNMMMIID, 5 cd5c cos ccesens oasce 2 51 11 
18ft. Class. 
Lobster, C. Sais boat dt ap dens aésoeenu cat oe 
Perhaps; J. E Robinson 
Bobolink, Goodspeed Bros ............esesseee+ 
Special—15ft. Class. 
Rainbow, C. / » Peneee na Aeneas octedins Sallane’ 2 20 42 
Olympia, H. Mes ><cceresccuhea -»2 27 55 
Frolic, J. C. dean pouetbctveoes --2 29 41 
Verttos, Alex. Hakemes °.....0.ccosseveccnsce --2 31 05 
EN, We LS UNE... oc condccpocnedpesecs 3 32 08 
OCs 2. See MED. en ctcnnecececavecbesstede% 2 35 04 
Handicap Class 
Spetnet, i A SR 5 6 os cbs ce ddetbesddwieee ce 1 21 07 1 06 07 
Rey i as, TAMMIE 5 in, Sins aban ness sapaosinne 1 23 33 1 07 33 
Fédbra, Henry i cack Sasa cas ssheunscaen 1 21 58 1 07 58 
PCG, IN. MAOUER. .o.5 3 cacasecsschocecnscscce 1 22 35 1 08 35 
SRNMNE, PN ss. MANORS Dun 63 oy iieccde she ¥Gbseee oben 119 53 1 08 53 
Yankee, O. C. Hunt .. --1 21 17 110 17 
Caprice, Dr. Thomas.... --1 27 41 111 41 
Winnituxet, Geo. Potter. --1 22 55 1 11 55 
Mildred, S, P. Moses.. 11227 112 27 
Dorothy, Russell Adam --1 30 53 114 88 
COOL PEER WE RONOR ecb vcieccchccennstioceceseven 117 58 116 58 





Savin Hill Y. C. Handicap Race. 


SAVIN HILL—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Aug. 26. 


THE final race of the Savin Hill Y. C. handicap series 
was sailed on Aug, 26, the times being: 


Spray, A. L. 
Romance, Ns ae 
DOES Ba, GUNOR, cok), «occceceoies 
Syl Iph, Bh, WIRE labs cecvivéescdeats 
Jocque, W. Kelley..............ss008 
Annie Maud, F. 6. Vegelahn...... 
Butterfly, D. Silsbee............ccccece 
Kalitan, W. F. ab 
Terror, W. 

pe ee ORES 
Mistral, F. M. Williams./............ 
Roeren,. Ci Bi GO a i ccc odes 
Widgeon, i SR ee ee Pe 
SOR, Se-as. ME MR cakanys oda snboé 
Raccoon, SEL: co > cowee sued ee 
Ethel, "so" 
Fly, A 


1 25 30 
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Cohasset Y. C. 


Saturday, Aug. 26. 


THE Cohasset Y. C. sailed a race on Aug. 26 in a light 
S. E. Wind, the times being: 





Knockabouts. 

Fiaish, 
Migmncs, |= PERRO, 65:4 d6 spike ss'nsesensiewceusved cuctdedeleess ooo -5 45 02 

Heralda, A. Bigel wiknd ail 
Kid, H’ Bigelow . sg 8 
bye aoe seeeeesed 49 54 
~ Swallow, Richardson ncaeink Kadennne ait A vevecsescedcnccl OT 
fp, UE india oaicdng <acasessc est eaians Setocncecossesccesivecclt Sk 





Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Tae Squanttth Y. C. sailed a club race on Aug. 26, the: 
times being: 


kcaseecodictecebesessnel 


siije-ssls- sana. a ¥¢ 


Peete ee eeeereneee 
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Indian Harbor Y. C. 


GreENwicH, Conn., Sept. 2—The autumn regatta sailed 
here to-day was over a long course of fifteen miles and a 
i of ten miles, both being inner courses near the club 

ouse. 

The sloop Palm won the prize for the best corrected 
time over the short course. The start was in an easterly 
breeze at 2:35 o’clock, the wind freshening at the finish. 

The winners were: 43ft. class, undecided, boats having 
to be measured between Ledneh and Hussar; yawl class, 
Albicore ; 30ft. sloop class, Alerion ; 18ft. class, Nora; a2rft. 
catboat, Psyche, sailover; 18ft. catboat class, Kazaza; a2rft. 
racing knockabout, Spindrift first, Cockatoo second, Kittie 
third. The summary follows: 

Sloops—4ft. Class—Start, 2:35. 


Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Ledneh, C. L. Seabury............. 5 19 53 2 44 53 Fal we 
Nina, Charles L. Poor.........--+: 5 21 15 2 46 15 
Hussar, James D. Dane........... 5 20 58 2 45 53 
Yawl Class—Start, 2:35. 
Albicore, S. J. Hyde.............. 5 31 46 2 56 46 2 56 46 
Sultan, C. S. Summerville........5 35 55 3 00 55 2 57 32 
Escape, Comes, Matthews......... 5 46 44 3 11 44 2 58 08 
t. Class—Cabin Sloops—Start, 2:45. 

Alerion, A. H. Aller: .......cccee 4 48 03 2 03 03 2 01 33 
Logelel, Al. Petes. cscs cccccccesccess 4 54 24 2 09 24 2 06 58 
Margaret, J. F. Dingee............. 4 47 09 2 02 09 2 02 09 

25ft. Class—Cabin Sloops—Start, 2:45. 
Gene, Ga DD, Eee Bias oe 0 cdo desanssiee Did not finish. 

18ft. Class—Open Sloops—Start, 2:45. 

Ripple, Dr. J. A. Meek............. 5 48 33 bids. 's 3 03 33 
Nora, Lewis Iselin................. 5 09 4 Sowline 2 24 54 
21ft. Class—Open Catboats—Start, 2:50. 

Psyche, H, B. Stevens............. 5 51 10 ec laeles 3 01 10 
18ft. Class—Open Catboats—Start, 2:50. 

Pale, Coes Miller’... 5. 4: ces ececce 4 48 34 a éstke 2 03 32 
Kazaza, T. J. McCahill, Jr......... 5 10 31 sam ee 2 15 31 

acing Knockabouts—Start, 2:40. 
Monapose, S.~ Peed... ccs csacncsyee< 4 51 20 » ab cae 2 11 20 
Indianola, L. R. Alberger......... 451 24 2 11 20 
Robin Hood, G. E. Gartland....... 4 55 29 2 15 29 
Kantaka, G. D. Bradish............ 5 04 13 2 24 13 
Kitty, Hazen Morse..............- 4 48 20 eaves 2 08 20 
Setndrift, S. C. Piciee...ccessccacss 4 43 51 Bisa 2 03 51 
Gaciedtioo, Fi. Ta BaO. ci coe cccccencs 448 11 > 2 08 11 
Kittiewin, W. L. Bull............. 4 57 34 217 34 
Impshi, E. C. Benedict............. 4 51 15 211 15 
Wyntje, F. S. Hastings............. 4 53 24 2 13 24 
s 
; Atlantic Y. C. 


Tue Atlantic Y. C. regatta was sailed on Sept. 2.over a 
triangle having two long legs and one short one. It was 
laid from off the club house to buoy off Fort Hamilton, 
to buoy off Coney Island Point, back to the starting line. 
Sloops sailed this three times, fifteen and a half miles; 
knockabouts and cats. twice, and the canoes once. 

The winners of the races were: Acushla II., walkover 
prize; Uvira, Awa, Eidolon, Genia, Bonito, Midge, 
Chinook (won the Weston cup), Qui Vive and the canoe 





Kosata. The summary: 
F Sloops—All Classes—Start, 2:05. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
MEI TED a aro tékvawtaccestaeie ve 4 05 25 2 00 25 2 00 25 
FUMIO” ccdeoeecdges 4 15 20 2 10 20 2 10 20 
BUMREE 5s) csc8c0s 416 35 2 11 35 ae oe 
Athlon ........ Did not start. 
Daphne ........ 5 213 15 2 13 55 
UE” Sarivoenenes 2 20 47 2 19 37 
Ondowa ....... 2 20 18 2 20 18 
DE. nin biovancyss 2 19 52 cca 
TUOWOE  scccnccnes 2 41 10 
MOUIOR . cecccvsvees 2 15 48 
ee an 2 47 02 
BN oh 255 cca neces 2 53 43 
EET caoue ect cgsa 2 35 19 
eh ee eer 2 56 28 
IUD. Eh Caine dg ioc esebehseecnanene 4 53 20 2 43 20 ‘asada 
Midge, 21ft. class 2 42 03 2 42 03 
PGS sviavdiodstectes's 3 03 26 5 death 
CONGUE aos. obsess 2 57 35 2 36 00 
Cyclone IT. 3 00 28 olen a 
DOU Coies ctdvnctsrcsech sets veeee ed 08 58 2 58 58 
Cats—Stert, 2:15. 
8 RS odons tots bsbocseuedes srs 4 13 00 1 58 00 1 52 03 
Ere 4 08 01 1 53 01 1 53 01 
Ellie W. Orr 4 41 10 2 26 10 oe aan 
Canoes—Start, 2:20. 
CGO: 650) Fie e sik wedbviciescectesceat 56 15 1 36 15 
OD ichanwisenbycends 3 45 10 1 25 10 
UE Wihssd ten cectoe bresékp tines oso 649 3 48 15 1 28 15 
BUONO Viiis bn Sle tceee ees oet veges 3 48 55 1 28 55 
POE Fs cota vi daviad iis Kixyenrsisieea 3 49 15 1 29 15 








Columbia and Defender. 


THE first of the trial races of Columbia and Defender 
was sailed off Newport on Sept. 2. The course was fifteen 
miles to windward and return, from Brenton’s Reef Light- 
ship to a mark east of the entrance of Buzzard’s Bay. The 
wind blew from eight knots an hour at the start to twelve 
knots and fifteen knots, with a smooth sea. Columbia led 
from the start, and beat Defender over the thirty-mile 
course by 6m. 49s. The official times were: 

‘ 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Cale oc nice ses pewband (OT 1 35 40 5 22 43 3 47 03 
TOONIEE on scscscccineee pedscacaiand 1 35 23 5 29 15 3 53 52 
The official times at the outer mark were: Columbia, 


3:50:03; Defender, 3:54:56. 

Columbia made the beat of fifteen miles to windward in 
2:14:23, and Defender in 2:19:33; Columbia’s gain, 
5m. 10s. 

Columbia made the run home in 1:32:40, and Defender 
in 1:34:17; Columbia’s gain, 1m. 39s. 

The second race was sailed on Monday, Sept. 4. in a 
whole-sail breeze, over a triangular course of ten miles on 
a side, the first two with free wind, the last one a beat to 
windward. The race was like that of Saturday before, a 
lead for Columbia from start to finish, and she camé in 


. 1. Finish. Elapsed. 
Colne 68a 5555 i oc as hate ew 11 26 09 2 43 33 317 24 
WRG 6h .caas Blsvscsabesated li 26 22 2 53 53 3 27 31 


On the first leg Columbia’s time was 0:58:36, Defender’s 
1:02:21; Columbia’s gain, 3m. 36s. 

The time for the second leg was: Columbia 1:03:08, 
Defender 1:05:17; Columbia’s gain, 2m. 9s. 

The time for the third leg was: Columbia 1:15:40, De- 
fender 1:20:02; Columbia’s gain, 4m. 22s.. 


Shamrock. 


Sm Tuomas Ltrron, owner of Shamrock, with William 
Fife, Jr., the designer, and Thomas Ratsey, the sail- 
maker, arrived at this port on Friday of last week. On 
Monday the party took Shamrock out for a trial race off 
Sealy Haak. he yacht will remain at the Hook until 
the races. ; 





~ 


Beverly Y. C. Sweepstake Race. 


WING'S NECK—BUZZARD’S BAY. 
: Saturday, Aug. 26. 

THe Beverly Y. C. sailed an open sweepstake race on 
Aug. 26.in a fresh. N.E. breeze. Daisy was sailed by 
ladies—the Misses Stockton, her owners, having a friend 
with them. The times were: 

25ft. Class, 













ee) Gee Gh a ERO, 4. ccc seccsavcoonnteceeseuednden 
way ace, D. L. Whittemore 

No omis, FO BE aE re 

NE UN. “ER WEMNNUNENG Oe cual’ sic onsionpa pudésencerancneeseuee4 3 05 65 


PUOOTIER, 55, CRORE. NI Gccivcscnontsczaveenete 
Kalama, David Rice............ 

peeeeene, W._F. Harrison 
Edith; S. R. Dow.........- 
PO. cs Bis WUMNP ON enone vbasicee domncdcates edatewesdpad 


Fourth Class Cats. 
Sally, W. S. Burgess 


Elsa, C. S, Sargent...... 
Howard, H. O. Miller 
BES) SE IED TDR hc ccc csccccserssesthasensae 


Bn, I III ois ccbinicccccescccssosanepacpsn 
Daisy, Misses Stockton 


Teazer, R. W. Emmons 
Vim, F. W. Sargent 
Next, C, H. Jones 
Peacock, R. insor 
Uarda, J, Parkinson 
Eaglet, R. L. Bacon 


Judges: David Rice, E. N. Farnsworth, G. G. Amory. 


Quincy Y. C. Handicap Race. 


Saturday, Aug. 26. 


THE Quincy Y. C. sailed a handicap race on Aug. 26, 
the times being: 





Corrected. 
WN Oy a EE cin a chlo onan dgesdtccnsankeeas 1 29 30 
Chatham, G. H. Carey.... wed 1 31 
PO he Fs CRMC si cs ccvcccéds cdubccteqscee 1 37 30 


SPRY—KNOCKABOUT. 
From a photo by W. B. Jackson, Marblehead. 





Potomolest, Wi Bi Vanes. ics iss ile Water tie dence 1 41 10 1 41 10 
Canocan, j. CRs adits icdidegecGdouvabeids 1 42 20 1 42 20 
Class B. 
Se, CRANE (RUNG due Casans deccesesne co tusénead 1 37 25 1 44 25 
SO, oS, SUMO, cnc cad sue cecgpeecosadeeses 1 56 10 2 00 10 
TUE, Te. PIMGRIEOR. cccccccccdecccccepscese 2 01 25 2 03 25 
NANT WET ee ens oss anes namleeade 2 05 58 2 05 58 
a atts EMU, \coatepenpet icap dom hededs es eke 2 03 38 2 07 38 


Wood’s Holl. 


Saturday, Aug. 26. 
Tue thirty-eighth regatta of the Wood’s Holl Y. C. 
was sailed on Aug. 26 in a fresh breeze, the times 
being : 






Class A. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Bitede: i: TR. Biers: covudi cesniditivccccscces 1 21 52 oil as 
Wiese. ROMAINE dass cdidiebanegvinicvdvcés 1 25 06 as Ha 
Fourth Class—Catboats. 
Frolic, 1 21 25 
Mary ‘ 1 22 40 
Secup, P. S. Crowell 1 29 38 





Wollaston Y. C. 


Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Tue Wollaston Y. C. sailed a handicap race on Aug. 
26, the times being: 





Corrected. 
Ouissett 1 40 03 
Edna ..... 140 03 
Beatrice 28 1 57 38 
Wrest: WHE .. - came ccvncecescqetuceee bao ot arkgne at 1 52 00 1 42 2% 





People in the country who are annoyed by flies should 
remember that clusters of the fragrant clover, which 
grows abundantly by nearly cor roadside, if hung in 
the room and left to-dry and shed its faint fragrant per- 
fume through the air, will drive away more flies than 
sticky saucers of molasses and other fly-traps and fly- 
papers can ever collect.—New York Tribune. 








Hull Mosquito Y. C. » 


HULL—BOSTON HARBOR. . % 
Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Tue Hull Mosquito Fleet Y. C. sailed a race on Aug. 
26 in a light air, ending in a drift. The second class 
boats were in doubt as to the proper buoy, so the com- 
mittee separated the boats in two divisions, with a prize 
to each. The times were: 

First Class, 





Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Idler; R.. ‘Camagbell toc sicsvicsscgess<c 20 03 1 59 45 1b 
Shiyessa, A. Dougles ............++. 25 00 20900 20400 
Jewell, E. E. Tilden.............00-- 19 08 Did not finish. 
Second Class—First Division. 
Chiquita, C. Souther........... ve 1 59 06 wastes 
Zaza, Lauriat & Humphrey............ .. 2 04 18 o eras 





Second Class—Second Division, 








Barbara, A. F. Hayden.............. 17 00 21518 

Goblet, Camter Were oo... vevccccccccns 17 00 2 17 52 
Third Class. 

WMeiawe, C.F. OG. k<..cccdenssgscet 16 04 2 47 22 

pe rrr Withdrew. 

Isidora, Cleverly ..........0020- ... Withdrew. 

Esefsee, G. M. Smith........... ...Withdrew. 

Rita, Charles W. King............... Withdrew. 

POG, Wa Eke TIO <ineciesFevedncavne Withdrew. 
Fourth Class. 

Mbit Cielo sis cdcdecictcccicaccesnd Withdrew. 

Rhodera, J. Hooper .............000 Withdrew. 

Spry. 


THE knockabout Spry, designed and built by W. P. 
Stearns, Marblehead, for Messrs. E. I. and W. L. Cropley, 
was illustrated in the Forest AND STREAM of Feb. 18-25, 
1899. As our weekly reports_show, she has proved very 
successful in the racing. r 








Grapshoating. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send fa 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Sept. 6.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—John Wright’s live-bird shoot. 

Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament ot the Interstate As- 
sociation, under auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W, N. 
White, Sec'y. 

Sept. 7.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—One hundred live-bird match be- 
tween Messrs, F. W. Moffett and G. A. Hopper. 

Sept. 12.—Worcester, Mass.—Worcester Sportsmen’s Club shoot. 
Mr. A, W. Walls, Sec’y. 

Sept. 12-13.—Wyoming, Ill.—Wyoming Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 12-15.—Middleton, N. Y.—Trapshooting tournament on the 
grounds of Orange County Agricultural Society. John B, Rogers, 


Manager. 

Sept. 15.—Hackénsack River Bridge, Paterson Plank Road, 
Heflick’s Hotel.—Shoot of the Hackensack River Gun Club. 
John L,. Chartrand, Sec’y. 

Sept. 15.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest on John Wat- 
son’s grounds. 

Sept. 15.—Newburgh, N. Y.—Glenwood Gun Club's tournament. 

Sept. 16.—South Amboy, N. J.—Central New Jersey League con- 
test, on grounds of the Columbia Gun Club. 

Sept. 19-20.—Cherokee, Ia.—Cherokee Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament. J. D. Anderson, pee? 

Sept. 19-21—Hastings, Neb.—Amateur tournament of the 
Hastings Gun Club; added; 2-cent targets. W. S, Duer, 
Manager. 

Sept. 19-22.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s eighth international 
tournament; live birds and targets; $500 cash added. 

Sept. 23.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 

Sept. 23.—Hartford, Conn.—All-day shoot of the Colt Gun Club. 
L. H. Bradley, Secy. 

Sept. 23.—Ridgewood, N. J.—New Jersey championship, 
Money, holder, against Chris Wright, challenger, at 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Sept. 26-27.—Squaw Creek Park, between Nilc. and Girard, Trum- 
bull County, O.—Tournament of the Rummeil-Gaston Gun Club. 
Dr. James E. Gaston, Sec’y, Mineral Ridge, O. 

Sept. 26-27.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 28-29.—Alton, Ill.—Third annual open tournament of the 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl. Sec’y. 

Oct. 2.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


Harold 
o’clock, 


Oct. 3.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. Elliott, holder, against 
W. R. Crosby, challenger, for Review cup 
Oct. 4.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. Elliott, holder, against 


W. R. Crosby, challenger, for Republic cup. 

Oct. editors N. Y.—Tournament of Pawling Rod and Gun 
Club: targets and live birds. 

Oct, 11-12.—Newark, N. J.—On Smith Brothers’ grounds; two 
days’ tournament of the New Jersey State League. 

Oct. 21.—Yardville, N. J.—Cast iron medal contest—J. A. K 
Elliott, holder, against C. Zwerlein, challenger. 

Oct. 23-28.—Nashville, Tenn.—Belle Meade Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; targets and live birds; $500 added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 

Nov. 21-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—Second annual live-bird tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club; added money in every event. E. R. Chap- 
man, Sec’y. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

m contest, Fourth Saturday ~i each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. 


April 2.—New. York_Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Bendicee. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Associations Grand 
American Handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

Junie —.—Tournament of Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League, first: week 
in June. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The [ape gram of John Parker’s —_ annual international 
live-bird and target tournament, Sept. 19 to 22 inclusive, is now 
ready for distribution. The first page sets forth a very attractive 
lot of facts. namely, that $500 in cash is added by Peters Cartridge 
Co., and: $300 worth of trophies; and one-fare railroad rates from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. Shooting commences 
each day at 9 o’clock. There are ten events on the first day, $10 
added to each, Event 5 is at 25 targets, entrance $3, $10 added; for 
Peters Cartridge Co. individual target trophy. Six of the events 
are at 15 targets, three at 20, with entrance $1.50 and $2 and $2.50. 
The programme of the second day is similar in every respect tc 
that of the first day, excepting that No, 5, at 26 targets, entrance 
$5, $10 added. is a two-men team contest, 25 targets per man, for the 
Peters Cartridge Co.’s international two-men team frophy. The 
third day’s programme is similar to that of the preceding davs, 
excepting No. 5. 25 targets, $3..entrance. $10 added, is for the 
Peters. Cartridge Co.’s international individual expert trophy. The 
fourth day, live-bird day, has five events, as follows: No. 1, § 
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birds, $8, divided, 69 and 40 
50, 30 and 20 per centr; No. 1 é 
No. 4, miss-and-out, $3; No. 5 ™ for the international live-bird 
championship trophy, value $150, at 25 live birds, , $25 entrance, 
$100 , divided 30, 20, 15 and 10 per cent../ Other events 
will be shot at the pleasure of the shooters. The Schmelzer cup, 
now held by Mr. C. W. Budd, will be shot for during the tourna- 
ment, at 100 targets, $7 entrance. As an important notice the 
management sets forth the following: “‘A one-tare rate for round 
trip from all parts of the United States and Canada to Detroit 
can be secured, on account of the meeting of the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge of Odd Fellows. They will be for sale in Michigan from 
16th to 19th, and outside State on 16th and 17th, all good until 
Sept. 25, but by depositing ticket with ticket agents in Detroit 
will be good until Sept. 30. Here is a good chance to take in the 
excellent bass fishing on St. Clair Flats, also a little duck shooti 
though rather early. Take car in front of Wayne Hotel an 
transier to Jefferson avenue through car, which runs direct to 
grounds. Ship all shells, etc., to Hodgson, Howard & Marks, 93 
Woodward avenue, and they will be delivered free of charge on 
grounds. First-class up-to-date meals at Rusch House on grounds. 
Fish, frogs and chickens a specialty. Shooters protected from 
weather. Plenty loaded shells on grounds. Extra live-bird sweeps 
shot every day, birds and traps ready for practice at all times 
through tournament. Practice shooting Monday, Sept. 18. All 
participants in shoot are cordially invited to partake of a trip on 
boat to St, Clair Flats Saturday, Sept. 23; boat will leave dock 
foot of Third street, near Wayne Hotel, at 8:30 A. M., returning 
that evening. American Association rules. No targets will be 
thrown over 50yds. Target moneys divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 
per cent. Those not classed as manufacturers’ agents shoot over 
five traps, as per diagram. Events 1, 3, 5 and 8 each day are open 
events, no handicap, everybody shooting over three traps, Ser- 
geant system, except event 5 on third day, for the expert trophy, 
when everybody shoots over the five traps, as per diagram. All of 
the target trophies become property of winner. The Gillman & 
Barnes’ live-bird trophy must be won three times, not necessarily 
in succession; nobody has won it over once. E, D. Fulford’s live- 
bird traps will be used. Those not desiring to shoot in sweep- 
stakes in the trophy races can contest in same by paying for birds 
only, and same will count on average, and are also eligible for 
trophies. $100 average money will be divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 
10 per cent. (not high guns) among those making highest average 
in all events during the four days except team race and miss-and- 
out. Class division in live-bird events. Plenty of help. Come 
and see a first-class up-to-date shoot. If anybody by his shooting 
first day proves that he is unfairly classified, the mistake will be 
rectified the next day. Address all communications to John 
Parker, 465 Junction avenue, Detroit, Mich.” 


Under date of Aug. 30, Mr. A. W. Walls, secretary of the 
Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, Worcester, Mass., writes us as fol- 
lows: “In connection with the programme of the shoot of the 
Worcester, Mass., Sportsmen’s Club, Tuesday, Sept. 12, there will 
be a 100-bird race for a purse of $50, one money, open to all 
shooters of New England. Mr. A. B. F. Kinney offers this purse 
to. determine who is the champion 100-bird race shooter of New 
England for 1899. The race is to be shot unknown angles and 
will bring out all of the crack shots of New England, and there 
are twenty or more who can’t be beat, and who will no doubt | 
to down the other nineteen or more. We hope to get them all 
together and watch the furl. Come over, Ed and Harold, and the 
rest of the good ones and show the: New England boys what you 
would do to them if you could play in our yard.” 


We learn that Mr. Ed Johnson, the great master of the shotgun, 
met with a most grievous accident on Wednesday of last week 
while on the marsh shooting rail birds. By some means his gun 
was accidentally discharged as he picked it up in the boat, the 
load tearing through the muscles of his right arm, and there 
were fears that it would have to be amputated. We ay 
hope that the accident will develop none of the serious turns whic 
are feared, and that this modest and excellent shooter will soon 
be as good as new. 


The programme of the Glenwood Gun Club’s third annual fall 
tournament and merchandise shoot at Newburgh, Sept. 15, pro- 
vides eleven events, six at 10 targets, three at 15, one at 20; the 
eleventh is the merchandise event at 25 targets, $1.25 entrance. All 
the other events have a uniform entrance of $1. Targets 2 cents. 
Ten per cent. of purses taken for average money. Amateurs may 
shoot for targets only. Mr. C. Hoppenstedt is the secretary. 


Mr. Chris Wright, famous as a trapshooter in and out of New 
Jersey, has challenged Mr, Harold B, Money for the E C cup, 
emblematic of the championship of New Jersey, and his chal- 
lenge has been accepted. . Sept. 23, at 2 o’clock, on the grounds 
near the Rouclere House, Ridgewood, N. J., are fixed as the time 
and place. Mr. Zellwerger, proprietor of the hotel, will prepare 
the grounds so that everything will be ready for the contest. 


Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, has 
sent out invitations to his pupils to attend a = brewing at 
Tom Morphy’s grounds, Wednesday of this week. Mr. Morphy 
has promised to have on hand 1,000 of his best copper-distilled 
birds, while Mr. Wright has promised to have on hand enough 


shooters to put the pigeons out of business. Shooting commences 
at 10:30. 


Mr. Geo. B. Thorpe, secretary of the Connecticut Sanmoriars 
League, Bridgeport, Conn., writes that “the Bristol Gun Club 
unfortunately will be unable to hold the vsual Connecticut Trap- 
shcoters’ League tournament this season, owing to mishaps to their 


trap pits and their inability to get the local members together to 
take charge of it.” 


In a brief note, under date of Sept. 2, the secretary of the Worces- 
ter Sportsmen's Club, Mr. A. W. Walls, 6 Woodbine street, 
Worcester, writes us, “We expect a great shoot on Sept. 12. The 
boys will all be here.” Write to him for programmes and for 
particulars of the 100-target’ race, $50 prize, entrance price of 
targets, for the championship of New England. 


We learn that Messrs. Daly & Chanfrau have abandoned all 
shooting at Elkwood Park, and that this historic place in shooting 
annals will be devoted henceforth to golf. The new Interstate 
Park, with its special advantages, is recognized as a factor in the 
shooting world against which it is useless to cope. 

The New Jersey State League, in a quiet but firm manner, has 
arranged to hold a two-day’s tournament on Oct. 11 and 12, on the 
grounds of the East Side Gun Club, at Newark. The first da 
will be at targets, the second at live birds. The programme will 
be announced later. 

The Bristol sheepbake, served by the Parker Gun Club, at its 
Labor Day shoot, was an event where everything was divided 
most equitably. It, however, is what is termed a barbecue in the 


West and South, but whatever the name, like the rose, the sheep 
is just as sweet. 


Mr. L. Harrison, of Minneapolis, Minn., has returned to the 
East, and we are told with greatly improved health. He is one 
of the most popular of visiting shooters, and therefore the report 
that he will make a long stay in this neck of woods is received 
with pleasure, 

Ballistite, a powder well known to English sportsmen, is now 
being introduced to American sportsmen b essrs. J. H. Lau 

Co., No. 75 Chambers street, this city. he special advantages 
of this powder, and the special offer concerning it, are set forth 
in our business columns, 


The programme of the Rummel-Gaston Gun Club’s tournament 
a be obtained of the secretary, James E. Gaston, Mineral Ridge, 

hio. 

The next contest of the Central New Jersey League will take 
lace at South Amboy, N. J., on the grounds of the Columbia 
& Club. 

Mr. Joe George, of San Antonio, Texas, is again a welcome 
visitor in New York, where he will remain some weeks. 


Bernarp Waters. 


Trap Around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., Sept. 1—At the ae the South End Gun 
Ciub, of this city, held this evening, the tournament committee 
ed as having selected Saturday, Sept. 9, as the date for their 
annual all-day target tournament, and also the second shoot for 
the intercounty team chanipionship for the handsome sterling 
silver trophy, valued at $45, for teams of five men each, each man 
to shoot at 25 targets. The following clubs have already entered 
teams: Shuler Gun Club, of Pottstown; Penn Gun Club, of Norris- 
Gun Club, of Chambersburg; Independent, 
+ x Gun Club, of Pheenixville, two teams; 
Of Readings South End Gun Club, of Reading, and it ie thought 
ing; ub, » it is 
Wee Meapenine Gap Gah. oh Ruhente, and 5 teas wuts Pibeins 
ae sie ooenane Yar Sie weeny A fine programme of sweepstake 
been arranged the day, to 
and lunch for sale on the groun: The 
used in all events to throw the targets, The 


+ cent.; No. 2, 7 birds, $3, divided 





has 


, Wdirds, $7, divided 50, 30 ant 20; . 





Seer. 0, 1850. 





secured the services of Arthur A. Fink to manage the events. All 
shooters are invited to be present, and a 


time is guaranteed. 
Aug. 28,—The fifteenth target shoot of the Mt. Penn Gun Club, 


of this city, for a fine Parker gun, was held to-day, the event 
calling for 25 targets, handicap of added targets to the number 


broken. The scores were ‘as folloys: Yeager 17, Rhoads 18, 
_ 18, Lawrence 17, Dietrick 14, Oshorne 10, Laird 16, Shaaber 
h 


Aug 30.—At the annual meeting of the South End Gun Club, 
held this evening Joseph Downs was elected President, W 
Essick, captain; Harry Ball, assistant. 
financial condition. 

Pottstown, Pa., Aug. 30.—The Shuler Shooting Club, of this 
place, held a successful target tournament and clambake on their 
shooting grounds at Sanato 


The club is in excellent 


Park, near here, to-aay. Spurts- 
men were yous from Philadelphia, New York, West ester 
Reading, heenixville, Royersford, Boyertown, Sanato; and 


other places. The clambake was under the direction of Madison 

L. Dengler, of Reading, and was a success, the shooters certainly 

enjoying the clams and green corn. The shooting was under 

the direction of Capt. Slonaker and secretary Showalter, who de- 

serve great credit for their good work. 
The scores: 





ww 
Events: 1234667 8 910 
Targets: 10 15 10 20 10 15 10 15 10 15 
EE SocbvensWevbbesesFeupvedbbacasbanet 811 815 811 8138 8 6 
BEE Sccccchesecbhovbeseeseebeesiaedeass 911 9181012 710 812 
SO.- ono bdvbbopipeyssesnserdeesvssboit 9111014 712 910 7.. 
ENED - ciqnnvbbbopebeccbubbesscossathasd 71310..1012 7 9 7.. 
SOUE . .cvocsesapndncipeptecdesaeguahhdvalbar Bae Be ob: ae Boe a0 
SN - TexeuqiieGadigctuneaketvovkaxeu aul OOO. OD W os. ves 
DD icaceddestiseckvensVaccseseb veut 711 s8u7..66 72 
OE aciinGeh choad evekusen’ rabesewuy Sis 7 nh de: Sede 
SE . den <cannutindnnen+<ebcvisiebbebannane tos rn 144913 &14 814 
SEO on sunchss¥4beed caked oe pesos sbdesabenihill 68 713 911 
SES! oon pviesconeens ses cdctwcuscseeuees 9121016 913 918.... 
RSME. “newts saetcies be syaiee ee 1019 8138 91221013 
NED - ods cuGdaut bebevsvavhbus ae .1210131013 911 
Trumbauer ......... ye 10 710 411 5.. 
Glisson ........ -- 913161013 913.... 
Howard -910 713 811 9 910 
Newhard Tae Boe Te 8 ah Oo 
SMERUGE  cuund nd ve tenavetsnh saineeset 311 712 612 8 9.... 
PE rev sedipgnsttuse biaubasrebeshdesiel we talkin peak 04686 
See WHEEL. cdibuocVatin en shbeWaabwededesdbase 613 8.. 810..11.. 9 
| RR Seg ees BIS ae BS FT 6 .visxine a0/b 


West Chester, Pa., Sept. 2.—Peters won the West Chester chal- 
lenge cup to-day by breaking 24 out of 25. The scores follow: 
West Chester Gun Club’s challenge cup, 25 targets: Harrison 
21, Gill 22, Peters 24, Henry 18, Ford 16, Ferguson 22, Davis 17, 
Yodd 11, Mowere 18, Jackson 18, Hoar 19, Murtagh 9. 


Duster. 





Leavenworth Tournament. 


FicuRATIVELY speaking, the tournament given at this place Aug. 
23 and 24 was not a success, so far as attendance went. The first 
day saw only twenty-two entries, and the second these had been re- 
duced to fifteen; so that the shoot was by no means a financial 
success, for it is well to remember that there was $100 added each 
day, so that in this case the amount added exceeded the price of 
targets. However, Mr. Sexton writes me that he is very well eatis- 
fied with his outlay, as this gave him an opportunity to mingle 
once more with his old-time friends at the trap, while it was aiso 

ratifying to him to be able to more than hold his own in such a 
ast class as was here in evidence. 

The programme consisted of ten 20-target events each day, $2 
entrance and $10 added in each event. Rose system, five moneys, 
ratio 7, 5, 4, 3 and 


The shooting was done over a magautrap, and bluerocks of course 
were the targets used. 

The out-of-town shooters consisted of Dave Elliott, Lil Scott, 
Chas, Wright, Chris Gottlieb, J. De Shong and Walter Howe, of 
Kansas City; Frank Hodges, Olathe, Kan.; Dr. C. B. Clapp, 
Moberly, Mo.; T. J. Lytle, Atchison, Kan.; Harry Davis, Rich- 
mong, o.; W. S. Allen, Raymore, Mo 

J.°W. Sexton and V. Koohler were the promoters of this 
shoot, but notwithstanding that this entailed some additional duties 






upon them, they succeeded in outshooting all of the visitors. The 
general average table showed up as follows: 
Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Koohler ........ 400 = 378 -945 Clapp .......... 366 -915 
PEE pcccccest 400 371 -927 Wright . 400 361 -902 
D Elliott........ 400 = 370 -925 Gottlieb 4000-338 845 
SOD -weccvensetd 400 368 -920 .De Shong . 400 =. 337 -842 


It will be seen by the above that of the eight who shot through 
the programme six made an average of over 90 per cent., which 
speaks for itself how hard the game was. 


First Day, Aug, 24. 


When looking at the average table for to-day it appears that 
the management has been somewhat selfish, for the table reads 
Koohler first and Sexton second, but when you put your money up 
in the target game it is a case where friendship ceases; so that 
the visitors submitted without a murthur. Dave Elliott led the 
visitors with an wrenee of .915, closely followed by Scott and 
Wright in the order. li of this trio hail from Kansas City. 


Shot 
Events: i2ea4 Z 7.8 910 at. Broke. Av. 
Koohler ..... éxen vel 20 3 5 2 19 es 3 20 187 .935 
Ce le eee oe 182019192019 200 184 .920 
i 19191618 152020 200 183 # .915 
8 20191619171918 200 182 .910 
1918 1617172019 200 180 .900 
16 26 2016171819 200 179 .895 
18 15 19 17 19 18 19 200 176 880 
18 15 18 15 17 18 17 200 171 855 
16 18 18 20 15 17 17 200 170 -850 
16181715151715 200 168 ~~ .815 
17 17 18 13 16 19 19 200 162 -810 
18 17 18 18 15 17 14 200 160 -800 
MOU nove racbetin 4131654151311 11i.. 180 117 -650 
BED cnvnceestiecne 42 +e o» + 191819191920 120 114 .950 
EE “As icbsadvons'pelen. 5. "6d 161818171819 120 106 .88 
BED: acgesciveponupos ve «» «-- 16 15 11 16 16 16 120 89 -T41 
SE, Duvabsckeboes> bp ok. o0-Gp 1418 ..171716 100 82 = . 820 
McElroy ocbnod woras ted Seep, cae eeCane 80 69 = . 862 
indzy Seo Sd os > en ess og ae 80 68 -850 
MED dk swovbdcnechesp, bs, oosbelin ten Sue 18 16 14 60 48 -800 
MEE: cs 5b bavtonans eb Xk, 000s eee) ee 60 4 .70 
CR BEES. Sc cciee ve ogee oe BB is os Be 40 32 - 800 


Second Day, Aug. 25. 


Koohler is again high man, though with a materially increased 
percentage, on this occasion it being .955. Dr. Clapp is second 
with .950; then come Sexton, Hodges, Dave Elliott and Scott, a 
single break separating each of these from the other. 

Aside from the regular programme there was also a match shot 
between. Koohler and Hodges, which resulted in a win for the 
former on a score of 98 to 94. Hodges started off poorly, as he lost 
4 out of his first 25, but from thence on he shot a good steady gait, 
making one run of 55. However, it was out of the question to Cont 


Koohler on this day unless one could break them all, as he dropped 
but 1 out of each 50. 





Shot 

Events 1234656678 $10 at. Broke. Av. 

Koohler ..+........ 20 20 19 20 18 19 19 19 19 18 200 191 -955 

CURD cccccceoncaped 19 18 19 18 20 19 19 19 20 19 200 0«=—- 190 -950 

BOROOR: sa cccsescesse 20 18 19 19 2019 19191917 200 189 -945 

Hodges ........+5- 19 19 19 12 19 1919 191819 200 8 188 -940 

D Elliott .......... 19 19 19 20 2019 16 191719 200 187 935 

t 20 18 19 2018 19 161818 20 20 186 -930 

20 181819 171917191717 200 = 181 -905 

-- 18 18 18 1718 18 20141718 20 176 8380 

-. 19 19 19 161917 2013 1518 200 175 -875 

-- 1818 18 1418 2016181816 200 174 -870 

- 161616 .. 61717191718 180 62 -844 

ane pe 19182018 ..17..1810 140 129 -928 

Go «+ os oe os os 11716181916 120 102 850 

Reynolds ....... ye Ee Pe 80 61 -762 

McElroy ........... ++ see ce we oe oe 16:16 16 60 48 .800 

Capital Gun Club. 

The principals in 's competition for club honors were most 

of te aie ainan nod chaanios ) one of ‘this class de- 

ne ri yo gms He ot of ad 
an ret 

then Se Se ieee a ; so this gave 

him a total of 50, he had been breaking about 60 per 





‘ 


cent. Weigel, the previous winner, broke 41 out of 50, but did not 
shoot his allowance. is was the nearest approach to Field’s 
scoré of 42, so it will be seen that this youngster won strictly on his 
merits. was the final medal shoot of the season. Hence- 
forth the members will turn.their attention to game, as everything 
but quail can now be legally shot in this State. About half of the 


club members are now off after chickens. 


Field, 16.....LUTHTAA1O1NU1 1111 1100111141 10001101111 101111111142 
Schinner, 12, oootOLL {11100111 11111101 10 OLLI LLAHOLTII10110—38 
Stowell, 12... . .01401110001111101111011010111111111101101011011110—38 
611101111011 —s-6 
Kirk, 5.......-QHEOL1ots0u11111111111 114 1010r1I01001L10100111— 88 


— 442 
Weigel, 3..... 11401110101331111111101001011011110191111111111111 = =—41 
Fletcher, 5... ~PRSEPOULLAOGOLLTNOLI NOSE EGLSRLLSOONOTII01IC1T11— 95 


1011 — 4-89 
*Branch .,... .01110111001101110001110110010010111111000111111110  —wsz 
Litzke ....... 1110010000011110001 1000000110000111013211111111000  —24 
* Not a member of the club. 
Pavi R. Lirzxe. 


WESTERN TRAPS, 
Eureka Gun Club. 


_ Curcaco, Ill., Sept. 2.—Nos. 2 and 3 are trophy events. No. 4 
is the Mussey cup, handicap, 15 singles and 5 pairs. 
In a team shoot, 20 targets, five men on a side, the scores were: 
Adams 19, Heikes 18, F. P. Stannard 17, Cunnyngham J6, Buck 
oe 82. 


. Steck 20, Antoine 14, W. D. Stannard 19, Dr. Miller 19, 
Sprague 7; total 79. 





: 123465 Events: 123465 

Targets: 15 25 25 2520 Targets 16 25 25 25 20 
A_W Adams...... 12 21 202417 E Steck .......... 12 23 21 23 15 
W _ Sprague ....... 81011.... F P Stannard.... .. 22 24 16 17 
O J Buck......... - 1115 20 2114 W D Stannard.... .. 23 21 20 19 
C Antoine ........ 14 21 22 2119 RO Heikes....... .. 23 25 19 20 
Dr Miller ........ 14 24201719 Arnold .......... . D a6 
Cunnyngham ..... 14 20 22 18 18 

Garfield Gun Club. 
Curcaco, 


Sept. 2.—The Seeing scores were made on our 
rounds to-day. A medal was won by Richards on a score of 21; 
medal was won by Northcott on a score of 20; C medal was won 
by Kehl on a score of 15. 
Northcott and Mrs. Shaw tied on a score of 20 for B medal, and 
a J, spirited shoot-off Northcott won by the narrow margin of 


The small attendance is accounted for by the opening of the 
duck and chicken season, which a great many of our members 
are celebrating by taking a few days in field and marsh. 

Trophy shoot: 


Kehl 





Sab obdbssetevéscocuses - --1110010000101001101111111—15 
Northcott ° - -1201111101011111011011111—20 
Richards .. 1111111110111011110011111—21 
Mrs. Shaw 1110110111111111010101111—20 
Dr Shaw .. - - -1111111110101111011111001—20 
Hellman .. + «-1110101110111111011100111—19 
Cornelson . - --1100000011001100111111110—14 
T Eaton ... - - -0001010101100011111101011—14 
ENE Gabi dnin neh co wibiin dc cbabp'esdeked 0111110010010011101011100—14 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123456 Events: 1234656 
Targets 15101510 * Targets: 15101510 * 
WE idnchsca% - 10 6°56 6 6.. Hellman ...... -10.. 138 913 6 
Northcott ...... 13 711 910.. Cornelson ..... 10..10 6 9 2 
Richards ....... 499910 7 T - aes 10..10 8 6 7 
ee OG Socket ee cain op MEME nccoccoc, coos tb ne: 
Dr Shaw ...... 13 911 814 8 Dr O’Byrn ......... 9 510 6 
* Five pairs. 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Portsmouth, N. H., Prize Contest. 


PortTsMOUTH, N. H.—The scores of prize shoots which have been 
occupying the attention of the members of the Portsmouth Gun 
Club Saturday afternoons from May 6 to Aug. 26, inclusive, con- 
cluded on the latter date with the coritestants quite closely 
bunched, and scoring as follows: W. I. Philbrick, shooting at 28 
targets, wins first prize, the Remington hammerless shotgun, 
with a total of 342. . Manson, shooting at 29, takes second prize, 
a Winchester take-down repeating shotgun, with a total of 328. 
W. H. Newick, shooting from scratch, 25 targets, wins third prize, 
a Winchester repeating rifle, his total being 0. H. E. Philbrick, 
shooting at 27, takes fourth prize, a fountain pen, with a tdtal of 
319. A. Stinson, shooting at 26, has a total of 313. A. W. Frizzell, 
shooting at scratch, has a total of 310. W. J. Lewis shot from 
scratch and had a total of 291. F. W. Manson, shot from scratch 
and had 274. W. E. Storer, shooting at 32, had a total of 253. L. 
Drew, shooting at 29, won total of . The two latter were at the 
traps for the first time this season. 

Much interest has been displayed in the shooting this season. 
and 2 number of the new men have made rapid progress, espe- 
cially Messrs. W. Manson, W. E. Storer and L. Drew, whose 
scores have been uniformly good. 

The club is one of the live organizations of the State, and bound 
to be recognized in the sporting world. On Labor Day a large 
delegation from this club will be the guests of the Dover, N. 
Sportsmen’s Association at their oneal field day shoot. A general 
— time is sure to be enjoyed, as the Dover sportsmen are 

rst-class hosts and spare no effort to make the day a pleasant 
one to all their guests. 

At the last regular meeting W. I. Philbrick was unanimously 
re-elected secretary and treasurer for the coming year, and a 
committee appointed to select a new shooting grounds on the line 
of the electric road or near it. The other officers of the club are: 
President,.W. H. Newick; Vice-President, H. E. Philbrick; Field 
Captain, F, W. Manson; Directors, W. E. —," S. White, C. 
ode 





. 


ackson, L. Drew and W. E. Chesle ; Jud B 
; Weston; Referee, E. P. Merwin. 75 Judges, pyitomes 


W. I, Puirericx, Secy. 


Springfield Gun Club Tournament. 


_ SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you kindly 
insert in Forest AnD STREAM a notice that the Springfield Gun 
Club will keep open house on Sept. 5 and 6, the occasion 
its third annual tournament? 
The members of the Springfield Gun Club have felt very much 
atified over the success of last year’s tournament and will 





. en- 
eavor to make this year’s shoot equal it in every way. 
A liberal programme has been selected—plenty of money, and it 
= on the Rose system, so that all a visitor has to do is to 
shoot for it. 


_To our friends in Kansas City and St. Louis we know that a 
simple announcement of the dates will be sufficient to bring them 
here, but to those who were not fortunate enough to attend last 
year’s shoot we leave to extend a most cordial invitation to 
get their gun and shells and i us in.a two days’ frolic. All the 
railroads entering Springfield have offered a rate of one fare for 
the round trip, so our frien nm be sure of returning home. 


Hersert Taytor. 





Bison Gun Club, 


Burra.o, N. Y., Aug. 31.—The following are scores made i 
regular weekly club s of the Bison’ Gen c ——_ 


Club of A 
Event io. 5 0 Sere shoot, and was won by E. Cc? Barkhardt 
Cc 


who scored it. Event No. 7 was at 7 live birds. 4 
Burkhardt did remarkably fine shooting, scoring 74 out of his first 
7, and 9% out of 100. Also scoring straight in the live-bird event: 
Events: 138348 6 7 
Targets: 556 0B 6b BS 7 
OD ca canpbdcvienncccccccvsae s8eUsepareecnrtes - 912316 M&M 8 Be 4 
EC Burkhardt.....,.....eccesserercres ++» 15 144.20 25 18-20 7 
— nee ene ee 2 s 2 a 2 7 
PEEP Ree ew ee eee bases weeereeseeeeesenee 
G S$ Wride ..... bebocpbocbcndsccovccseccess Ah) BB BA Mme on = 
aehaae PUsabedeabadubupsshdosdargies TE % Oe; 4s ea tes, ke 
et dlyedites = ite vbhp habe ovdebseobsdis RNA BA 4 
Cc Cecesecsccesscesoccveccsesons os 0s) ee WS IB an 
WRONG ssevtesssaviscccvocesvocssvevedecvecsees ov. ev OE, co ME se 


i 








_ Serr. 9, 1800.1] : 





Confabulations of the Cadi.—XIX. 


Ir came to the morning when that fourfold personage—paw, 
paw-in-law, grandpaw and ego—contemplated taking his departure - 
at some hour of the day, journeying thitherward to his own, 
sweet home. It will be remembered that he had been making 
a visit to his son-in-law’s home, which was all the happier for his 
coming and much excited over his going. On account of this 
event the Cadi and his family rose at a much earlier hour, 
though they were early risers at all times. Hopie Jane and the 
children seemed to be nervously apprehensive that something 
dreadful was going to happen, and all were more or less fret- 
ful in consequence. The good mother. found much difficulty 
in issuing commands and rebukes con8istently with enjoying a 
good mouthful of snuff; and in the excitement of the forth- 
coming event the children either heeded not the words of 
their mother or forgot them a moment after they were uttered. 
The Cadi, however, was calm and collected; -he assured his 
beloved brevet parent that he had risen earlier than usual so 
that thereby he would have more happy hours in which to enjoy 
‘said parent’s society; he mentally reserved stating that paw by 
rising early could complete all arrangements for his departure 
and go, beyond peradventure. In the good Cadi’s code of hos- 
pitality not only should the latch string hang on the outside 
of the door to welcome the coming guest, but it should also hang 
outside the door so that the parting guest might handily close 
it after him on his departure, thus making a true equation of 
“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 

At breakfast the Cadi looked grave, and his good wife looked 
tearful. .Every one had a fair allowance of corn pone and 
buttermilk, and paw in addition had, as guest of honor, a deli- 
cately cooked young rabbit. There was a_ respectful silence, 
though there was no falling off in rapid, two-handed action on 
the pone and milk, for breakfast in the domicile of the Cadi was 
not at all in the nature of a social function; it was treated as a 
necessary incident, to be dispatched with expedition, commencing 
when the corn pone and buttermilk were fairly set on the table 
and ending when they were eaten. This standard was conducive 
to rapidity and alertness, for if one dallied unwisely the main 
incident ef the morning might be closed and the race finished 
before the laggard had time to realize what had happened. 
Father-in-law having but three or four teeth which articulated 
properly and being a guest also, was privileged to place an extra 
piece of pone beside his plate>to finish at his own pace, while 
the children remained in their seats and watched him with 
gleaming envy, and swallowing sympathetically every time that 
he swallowed. 

The Cadi and Hopie Jane arose from the table, swallowing their 
last mouthful of breakfast as they walked away, for there was 
no dawdling over morning papers, nor nibbling at tidbits, nor 
squeamish toying with knife or fork in the home of the Cadi; 
any one who hesitated was lost. It was miss-and-out. 

Hopie Jane told paw that the harvest work needed attention 
and that she and the children would have to go out to the fields 
in consequence, and she charged him to blow the dinner horn 
when he got ready to go from them, so that she might return 
and bid him an affectionate farewell. He mumbled “All right” 
without losing a single chew on the rabbit leg which he was 
helding to his mouth in both hands, and Hopie Jane hurriedly 
stacked breakfast dishes at the foot of the table for future 
reference, intending to wash them later in the day. She cau- 
tioned the Cadi against any exertion, and told him to be sure and 
drink plenty of coffee, of which there was an abundance in the 
coffee pot for his special delectation. Then, after shooing the 
children together, and under pretense of being happy, as she 
went to the field, she sang in a voice made up mostly of 
false notes: 


“He promised to bring me a basket of posies, 
A garland of lilies, a garland of roses; 
A little straw hat to set off the blue ribbons 
That tie up my bonnie brown hair.” 


The morning was cool and mildly bracing. It was of autumn’s 
best days, when the Cadi could bask in the mellow sunshine of 
the morning or repose sweetly in the shadow of the house during 
the midday hours, as was proper and becoming to an invalid 
philosopher who considered things both little and great as 
matter for abstract contemplation, 

There were sere places in the landscape, mere patches here and 
there, significant of the great transformation scene of nature when she 
seems to die, but wherein she only prepares to rest in winter’s 
mantle, to begin again in the spring, rejuvenated and beautiful. 
To Hopie Jane, however, all the mellow sunshine and falling 
leaves and strange migratory birds which ceaselessly hopped 
about or flew southward, were indicative of a time when malaria 
becomes a thing to be thought of, and she pampered the good 
Cadi with extra good corn pone and strong decoctions of what 
she truly believed to be coffe, to guard him against a disease 
so insiduous and so intractable. While the amiable Cadi took 
all these wifely attentions with the deference which he owed 
to her as the bread-winner of the family, he never failed to sug- 
gest to her that all her remedies were greatly assisted by an 
abundance of good hard cider, taken before and after eating in 
a manner which, he gravely assured her, the best doctors termed 
ab lib, a term they only used with the very best remedies. A 
reasonable amount between times, he further assured her, aided 
greatly as a preventive, besides being a tonic of inestimable good- 
ness, all of which Hopie Jane assented to by word and deed. 

It may be remarked, en passant, that many good people who 
are wiser than Hopie Jane assent to fallacies equally weak, be- 
lieving in a universal panacea which makes them cool when 
they are warm, warm when they are cool, happy when sad, well 
when ill, witty when dull, etc., a nectar which is good in summer 
and better in winter and good in winter and better in summer— 
all as fallacious as well could be imagined. 

Behold the afflicted Cadi and his aged friend sitting on the 
sunny side of the house after Hopie Jane and her cluster of 
olive branches had straggled away to the labors of the day. The 
Cadi sat in his easy chair. Opposite him sat paw on a log, with 
his feet resting on its side and his elbows out, his posture 
suggesting strongly a descent from arboreal ancestry, while ever 
and anon the gentle breeze toyed with his whiskers and sifted 
out the corn bread crumbs which had found lodgement therein 
at the morning meal. He thought that the Cadi was able to 
work, but he was awed somewhat by the greatness of him, so 
he compromised the matter by keeping the Cadi company in 
his long daily rests, incidentally taking a hearty pull at the 
cider pitcher whenever his dutiful son-in-law pushed it toward 
him; after this incident had happened two or three times, father- 
indJaw would look at son-in-law with a very fishy expression 
of countenance, listening with painful intentness, nodding his 
head with peculiar unction at wrong junctures and moving his 
hands about in the meaningless manner in which a silly gosling, 
cast on its back in a hole by the wayside, claws the air weakly. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The GoodtOld Days. 


The Cadi had regaled his parent with a long dissertation on 
the advanced state of the sciences at the present day, to which 
the latter’ gave frequent assent in a rather foggy fashion, at 
length breaking. in with the remark that: 

“It do seem to me, Cadi, as how these days hain’t not no 
no’ like them good ole days when I was a boy. Them days 
was days all right. Everybody and everything was better and 
was different. I wish I was a boy ag’in, way back in them good 
ole days ag’in, with the corn huskin’s and the fishin’ and the good 
ole dog and the woods and the squir’ls, with a gun.” 

“Bother the good ole days, paw, and bother a squir’l with a 
gun,” retorted his good son, with some impatience. “There 
weren’t any good days then any more than there are good days 
now. They seem like good old days to you now because when 
you look backward through the years you come to yourself as a 
boy and see yourself in those years when you were free from 
care. They indeed were blithesome years as compared with the 
years of the present. Chasing butterflies and mastering tin 
horses, with board and lodging provided by your parents, made 
rather happy days; but your parents and elders had then all 
the cares and troubles that you have now, and they in turn looked 
back on the years of their youth as being the years containing 
the good old days. These years which -you and I are now en- 
joying so well together will years hence be the good old days of 
my children and the children of others of the present day—and 
why? Because they are furnished with corn pone and a roof 
and clothes, be the same more or less, and because they have 
‘a lightning digestion and a keen palate for anything which is 
eatable, and withal a crass belief that the surface of things is as 
things really are. And moreover they don’t know any better. We 
are prone to believe that, as we gain more knowledge of the 
world, it is changing, whereas it is really the same old world, 
the change being in our knowledge of it. You don’t take as 
much interest in your old single-barrelled gun and the squirrels 
as you did when you were a boy and a younger man, but you 
will note that the young men of to-day shoot squirrels and 
enjoy what you enjoyed, and that in a way the good old days are 
still doing business at the same old stand. You are having good 
old days right now, but you don’t seem to know it. Happi- 
ness is always like good fishing, or good hunting—always a piece 
ahead. In the good old days of which you sing so sweetly, you 
were then looking ahead, and if you were back again in them you 
would be still looking ahead. The present time is the time to be 
happy in, paw, and let past 4nd future take care of themselves. 
Drive a nail, paw,’’ and the Cadi pushed the pitcher toward his 
revered companion. 

“Whew!” exclaimed father-in-law. “It mought be that you’r’ 
right, but I’m an older man than you air ’n’ p’raps I know 
a thing or two from sperience. Things has changed, ’n’ I 
know it. And I’m having a good time too all the same,” and 
bere paw looked long into the pitcher. . 

“It is well, paw, after all, to look at it that way. If you could 
stand here double—as you are now and as you were when a 
boy—you would indeed see that there is a change; but you are 
wrong in thinking that the good old days are far away in the 
past. The good days are as we make them, and they can be 
the days passing at present. Stop living in the past or future. 
A man who lives that way passes through life without 
having lived in reality. Join a gun club, endeavor to 
be high gun at every shoot, and you will find some- 
thing that will engage your time, money and best effort at the 
present. You might need a handicap at the start, but if you had 
a good one it would make things all the easier.” 

“What kind of a handicap is the best one?” queried paw. 


The Hunch Handicap. 

“The hunch handicap is the best,” replied the good son. ‘“‘Look 
at those pigs which have just come out of the woods and found 
their breakfast left by Hopie Jane in that trough. Do you 
notice how that end shoat has one forefoot in the trough and: his 
shoulders braced against the others so that he can boost them 
all along in a row at will? That pig makes his own handicap 
and is sure to win out before the game is ended. That is the 
true hunch handicap. If you become a shooter, paw, never 
forget the hunch handicap. You will find that few shooters ever 
think they have enough handicap, and if you make good use of 
your foreleg and shoulder you may always win out.” 

“TI swow, that’s not a bad idee, as a gin’ral propersition,” 
replied. 

“My ‘head is feeling light this lovely morning, Paw,” con- 
tinued the Cadi, sweetly, “and I will do something which will 
remind you of the good old times. I will sing you a song such 
as mother used to sing—’’ 

“Scuse me, son Cadi,” interrupted Paw, as he rose hastily. 
“My mommer had a bass voice much like yourn, and it uster 
be a awful grind when she sawed off a song. Blow the horn 


for Hopie, for I’m gwine home. I don’t want no pies like 
mommer uster make, nor no songs that mommer uster sing.” 


Bernarp WATERS. 


paw 





An Old Home Week Shoot. 


Dunparton, N. H., Aug. 31.—On Aug. 29 Dunbarton decided 
to celebrate “Old Home Week.” This is a farming town some 
nine miles in length by five or six in width. A few years since 
it was said that we did not have within our borders a railroad, a 
telegraph, a doctor, a lawyer, a pauper or a poorhouse. I am quite 
sure the same state of things prevails to-day. Our celebration was 
a most decided success. The village at the center overflowed with 
visitors—former residents and many prominent New Hampshire 
men, including Gov. Rollins, Senator Wm. E, Chandler and others. 
Dinner was served in the town hall for something over 1,100. As 
a member of the executive committee I proposed to get up a 
trapshooting contest as one of the events of the day, and some- 
thing which I thought would be a novelty, as we have never had 
anything of the kind in the town before, and most of our residents 
had no idea what a bluerock target looked like. I heard a woman 
say when she first saw one: “Is that what the boys call a blue- 
rock pigeon? It looks more like a pot cover.” In getting up 
this match I said that I would do my best to make it a success, 
and that I would not ask any one in the town to contribute one 
cent toward any expense it would entail. Some of my friends, 
however, outside our town were generous in giving me*“some as- 
sistance. I think there has seldom if ever been a shooting contest 
held on grounds affording as fine a view. A short distance from 
where our traps were set a magnificent view of our mountains and 
valleys can be had. To the north Kearsarge and the Franconia 
ranges are plainly seen. Westward Monadnock, Ragged Mountain 
Sunapee and miles on miles of lesser hills, and the valley of the 
Contoocook. South, the double-headed Uncanunucs stand out 
clear against the sky. 

The match, as I planned, was to be a tetam race between five 
men from our town and a like number from the neighboring town 
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of Henniker. It was not very easy to pick up five men for our 
team. With the exception of myself and one other, none of those 
I could think of had ¢ver shot in a target match. I got hold of 
four young fellows ‘and tried to. give them a few lessons in ‘target 
shooting. The accuracy and almost unfailing regularity with which 
those fellows would shoot into empty space was not very en- 
couraging. The only redeeming point was in the few targets 
needed. Ten or a dozen bluerocks would nearly always furnish 
twenty-five or thirty shots. I tried my men on targets thrown 
high, on targets thrown low, on slow and on very fast ones, with 
the most regular results. They would miss them just the same. 
I heard that our opponents were doing some work and making 
pretty good scores, but I also found out that they were throwing 
slow high targets. I made up my mind then to throw the targets 
in our match as hard as I could under the rules. [ knew our 
men would miss the greater part, no matter how trapped, and all 
I could do would be to make the other fellows miss as many as 
possible. We knew we could not win under any conditions. 

The match was to be called at 2 o’clock, and to*be at 50 blue- 
rock targets per man, targets thrown from expert trap, unknown 
angles, revised American Association rules to govern; class shoot- 
ing. The following prizes were put up for best individual scores: 

First, one 64]lb. can Du Pont’s Smokeless powder; second, 300 
U. M. C. Smokeless shells; third, 25lbs. Tatham’s No. 7 chilled 
shot; fourth, Powers’ brass cleaning rod; fifth, 2,000 U. M. C. 
felt gun wads, 

Some consolation prizes were put up for those not winning or 
being in team match. ° 

The match was started promtply at 2 o’clock before a large 
crowd. As leader of the Dunbarton team I went first to the score 
and distinguished myself by missing 3 out of the first 5. There 
was a time when I asked no odds of any one anywhere at target 
shooting, and my record in different parts of the country bears 
out my statement. My day has apparently passed. Possibly lack 
of practice for a number of years may have something to do with 
it. Probably lack of skill in handling a gun with the precision 
of former days is the real cause. Every dog has his day, and I 
may have had mine. Yet the old spirit sometimes partially re- 
vives, and I do not at times like to think of myself as an alto- 
gether “has been.” 

In our match, prizes, bluerocks and such things were furnished 







free. The score is as follows, at 50 each: 

3 Henniker Team. 

HOO nc ctdaddvescd 01101101111111111110101111111101111110011011010010—3 

Bouton ......... 00111100101110110111000101000111010111111001110011—30 

Chadwick - -10111100111110111001011111011101110610011111011111—36 

Chandly . - -01010010100100000110001001010000100011011011001000—18 

Woodruff ........ 10111000111110111101110111011111110011101111011011—36 
Dunbarton Team. 

BR asn4soeseee0 01001111011001111111111101010110100111011111111110—36 

FT Bettefeccccccece 11101100101110111011101111111101101111011011111101—38 

BORER, deccceceses 00101010000010000001001000000010000001011011010100—14 

| A ee 01000000001000010000000100010110000000100000000000— & 


F Perley. .. .1000110101001110101000110110011110001101111011011001—28 

J. Perley won first, Goss second, Woodruff, Chadwick and Stark 
tied on third, Bouton won fourth, F. H. Perley won hfth. 

Woodruff, Stark and Chadwick shot off. Chadwick out, Wood- 
ruff and Stark tied on 9 each out of 10. Second tie, Woodruff 
won. 

Consolation prizes, $2 to first, $1.75 to second, $1.25 to third: 
Smith first, Storey second, Chandler third. 

The small boy as a spectator was very much on hand, and al- 
though it was the first shooting match they had ever seen their 
criticisms of some of the shooters were freely given, and at times 
rather severe. The scores are all small—some ridiculously so—but 
it was hard shooting. Targets thrown at unknown angles at a 
distance of 64yds. by tape measure and an elevation of 9ft. I have 
in my time been at a good many shooting tournaments where 
there were some of the then most expert shots in the country 
present, and invariably where targets were thrown as we threw 
them on the 29th, high scores were scarce. Some of the members 
of the opposing team have been making scores of 43 to 47 out of 
50 as targets usually are trapped. 

Even in this back country town the wonderful shot who never 
misses, and who also is never seen, although often heard of, was 
spoken of. One of my neighbors came to me on the morning 
of the 29th saying, “There is a young man camping near my 
house whom you want on your team. He can break 25 straight 
bluerocks every time. (The young fellow, as I understood, was 
from Harvard College.) I sent an urgent message to this wonder, 
asking him to bring up his gun and show us how to break blue- 
rocks, and saying that some of us had a few wads of greenbacks 
in our pockets he could easily win by breaking two or three strings 
of 25 straight as we were trapping. As usual he did not show up, 


although I was told he was among the spectators. 


C. M. Starx. 





Soo Gun Club, 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 28.—On the afternoon of Aug. 24 the 
twelfth and final shoot of the summer series of the Soo Gun Club 
resulted as follows: 






BIOUNEE  vnten geese saattass atte 100011101101111111110110111110—22 
Hunter « -109111019111111111111111010011—26 
Meyer, 4 - -111101011101110110111111000101—21—. 4—-25 
Huberg, 4 . - -111019161001111101111111111111—25— 4—29 
CeO Bs ohsne dle cnckow deo say 001111011110011010110011110111—20— 5—25 


hed evcecuccouses $11010111111100101011111111111—24— 3--27 
detedavobwctnes 011111110101110110111111101111—24— 6—30 


Chapman, 3 
Milchrist, 10 


SR ea cot eee eee 000111011011111010111111111111—23 
OP RTIBE 6 0 5.0 Fc beeees tveee 101001011110011101111010011101—19 
KRUG (F =5 eaves tedéccstceeeus 19.191111111111011111111111111—28— 2—30 


2 number of the boys shot up back scores with the following re- 
sults: 

Event No. 1.—Trotter (3) 30, Geiser (5) 24, Hoberg 18, Milchrist 
(1) 22, Keefe 23, Ellis (2) 23. ‘ 

Event No, 2.—Trotter 29, Geiser (6) 30, Hoberg (7) 30. 

Event No, 3.—Trotter 27, Geiser 24, Hoberg (1) 21. 

Event No. 4.—Trotter 23, Geiser (1) 29. 

Under the rules of the club committee, each member was com- 
pelled to participate in at least ten of the twelve contests, and 
as the leaders were so far in advance only ten members finished 
the series, and in the following order: 





Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
LAG Scetarcace 360 325 fe me 232 o sees 300 249 -830 
Duncan 360 322 .894 Gray ...:....... 360-298 -827 
Hunter ........ 360 319 .886 MHoberg ........ 360 298 .827 
| eee 300-252 -840 Geiser .. ---300 278 -827 
Kortright ..... 3600 301 836 ‘Meyer . +-.-330 270 -818 


The trophy and club championship was awarded to Leach, who 
won it fairly without the aid of a handicap. 
WANECHA. 





Trap at Sedalia. 


Sepauta, Mo., Aug. 26.—At the regular monthly medal shoot 
held Aug. 26, Arthur Linabary, the youngest member of the elub— 
not being quite fifteen years old—tied for the ‘old medal with Mr. 
Lucy on a score of out of a possible se In the shoot-off 
Arthur won. Herr won silver me 
naa 


hnair 


The scores: 





Shoot-off : 
A Limabary crerecrccereteesses 3 Lucy osssy 3 


J. Luwapary, 
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; “Budd—Gilbert First Annual.. 


Arwovp’s Park, Ia., Aug. 25.—The Budd and Gilbert first annual 
tournament, held at this ose Aug. 23, 24 and 25, closed to-day. 
About fifty contestants took part in the shoot. About 18,000 a 
were thrown from two sets of three traps, Sergeant system.* © 
programme for each day was eight 15 and three 20 target events, 
with $7.50 added to the 15 and added to the 20 target. events. 
Two cups were given to the amateurs, one to those making an 
average of 85 per cent. and over, and one to those whose average 
was less than 85 per cent. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ill, won the 
85 per cent. cup on shoot-off, scoring 48 out of a possible 50. 
Kirsher won the other cup with a score of 45 out of 50. 

Among the contestants and visitors were the Hon. Tom A. 
Marshall, mother, wife and daughter; Mr. and Mrs, Shattuck, 
R. O. Heikes, of the U, M. C. Co.; Mr. Stegge, of Waterloo; 
Abbott, Densel, Jack, Kibby, Dumm and Cook, of Marshaltown; 
Clark, of Nora Springs; Shelden, of Mason City; Baldwin, Bird 
and Church, of Fairmount; J. G. Smith, of Algona; Kirsher and 
Abraham, Des Moines; Gray, Duncan and Leach, of Sioux City. 

The shoot was a success in every way, and will be repeated in 
August, 1900, with more added money. The cup winners, Mr. 
Marshall ahd Mr. Kirsher, both used U. M. C. factory loads; 
Marshall used Du Pont powder; Kirsher used a Parker gun and 
Hazard powder. Pop Heikes was not feeling well until he caught 
a good string of fish; he then got back in his old form and lined 
out a number of straight scores. é 

The shooting commenced at 9 A. M. each morning, and the 
programme was all finished by 4 P. M., giving those who were so 
inclined ample time for fishing, sailing and boat riding around 
the lakes. Dancing was in order each evening, Mr. Marshall being 
among those who seemed to enjoy everything in sight. 

Lake Okoboji is one of the most beautiful lakes we have ever 
seen, and Arnold’s Hotel is first class in every respect. The hotel 
managenient laid themselves out to make it pleasant for the visit- 
ing sportsmen, and did all in their power to make them comfort- 
able, and Mr, McCartney and Mr. Myerly were on hand each 
evening, with their sail boats, and all who felt inclined were 
invited to enjoy a sail with them, 

The writer was too busy to weigh the large fish, and_would not 
dare to say who caught the largest one; but we think Pop Heikes 
caught the largest string. 
























Wednesday, Aug. 23, First Day. 
Events: 1234567 8 91011 
Targets 15 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 2015 15 Broke. Av. 
TENT coy ook Sy ose pusewere 14 13 14 19 14 20 15 15 18 15 14 171 95 
OEE Sectebbebedevoeends 12 13 14 17 14 20 18 13:19 15 12 162 -90 
DEON | .ninvncccccdeses 15 12 15 19 15 20 14 14 20 11 15 170 -94 
SEE - otoanvadsenceséons 11121214 91211131612 14 136 -15 
BOO cccccccccscccvces 13 12 11 18 11 16 14 15 19 13 11 153 85 
BRO 2c ssdcvcdscvvccusess BD sskiclew coos bs os -dn 26 — ove 
a 11 12 11 12 1317 15 15 15 12 150 -83 
CD cc coscccsossenecee 12 13 11 14 14 17 12 13 20 15 13 154 85 
TE novensseespescapepece 13 10 12 18 14 16 12 13 14 14 12 148 82 
PRIA «oc ccccvwsusvvess 13 71316141412 9161114 139 -7 
McCartney 2. h..cccccess 11 13 14 16 11 15 12 10 15 10 12 139 -T7 
Mrs Shattuck .......... 12 18 12 17 12 16 13 13 18 91 149 82 
Ey Sree 14 11 14 17 10 16:14 13 15 13 13 150 -83 
GREE Sddencdvoandvesds 10 911 14 11 18 12 11 16 13 10 130 72 
ee Pete 14 13 14 181119121318 714 153 85 
TARE opis cess esi oo betes 13 10 1418 151113 9 16 1211 142 -78 
BUR 6's do vdddiadeudoands 13 14 13 18 12 14 12 13 17 12:13 161 83 
PE oc cee sesccovense 14 13 13 16 12 16 12 15 16 14 13 153 -85 
SEORET. cis vngnbvvccessebe 14 14 14 18 13 19 14 15 20 14 12 167 92 
Sheldon ... 15 18 13 17 15 16 15 14 17 12 11 158 87 
Budd ..... 16 13 14 18 13 1215 0M 1 167 -92 
[MET coves 12 1213 161219 9 12 14 12 12 143 -79 
Duncan 11 14 8 15 11 16 12 12 16 13 15 143 -79 
oo or 15 13 12 13 18 18 13 11 156 14 13 150 83 
S A Smith... 9101216121810 914 8 8 126 -70 
T A Smith... BD EB oc 50 ce we sv se 20 pe vs oss ons 
‘Henshaw 10 11 13 1613151412181011 143 .79 
Abrahams Gos Bios BF Oss do’ se Breve wie ose 
Dann cove scccccccccccsove 11 81113.... 1013111312 eee 
Clark 11 13 13 16 13 18 13 15 19 13 15 159 -88 
Hall 131211131315121115 912 136 -75 
Kibbey BB EBB hic oe cs: 08: vv we: oboe ° eee 
erheran ... T wosdbe bo 45 5 UP Oe (00-09. 09 . ° 
Shattuck ... 14131418 81711 8...... : 
Comaway .....ccccecrccee os BD oy de co 00's 00 as BD Ve . 
L, BHORGMAW oc cccsccccccs ee 00 80 v0 BR st ogeve ce Se . 
Wan Beeemberg ..cvccoes. oo once ovce B ag-ce ov» > 
CEN 5 chconncewesens’ 0b Sb; oe. 05.50 Op ar 
H W Smith... Don 6% . 
Miyetly ...ccccovccccvcces ve ° ll .. ». ove ° 
Rainmaker 1316 912 » 
Thurston ..... on 0p os es ae Ee se 
Miner hepeseobanes bb bacon oy se th Oa 0> OR @ 
Thursday, Aug. 24, Second Day. 
Events: 45678 91011 
Targets: 20 15 20 15 15 2015 15 Broke. Av. 
GaDErt ccccvccccvcccsccce 17 15 20 13 15 20 15 13 170 94 
Codke .ncccccccece 19 15 19 15 14 18 15 14 170 -94 
Marshall 18 18 201212191315 164 .91 
ee ea 17131612111714 8 143 .79 
ADO ..200000000000 NwbiI7TW2NRWUNG MC 
Hershey 16 12 19 14 12 16 13 14 154 -85 
BEGIN occ ccccccccscccccce 17 818 814171314 150 -83 
OTS chanpabegtonsannsnd 11121215 8171212171213 141 . 
TOURCBR .000ccccccveseces 13 10 18 1413 1611181710 9 139 7 
BPRIBWIM coc ccccccesneces 10 11 14 15 10 18 18 13 17 11 12 139 -77 
McCartney .......seeees 101213141112 6 9141310 124 -68 
Mrs Shattuck ........+. 12 15 15 17 15 14 12 16 15 10 11 151 -83 
14 12 12 17 12 15 12 14 18 12:13 151 83 
12 8171116131016 914 138 -76 
11 14201214 912181313 150 .8 
138181714151312161411 147 ~ «81 
14 15 19 13 17 13 14 19 14 13 166 -92 
14 14 20 13 16 12 11:19 12 15 159 88 
1418201114 9121681011 144 ~~ .80 
121219138151313191411 154  .8 
15 10 16 13 16 11 10 18 15 10 147 81 
121815101311 715.... ose om 
14151712171515181513 16 «91 
12 1218 1418141417 715 152 4 
Aug. 25, Third Day. 
Events: 1234567 8 9101 
Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 2015 15 Broke. Av. 
Gilbert ....0..cceceveees 15 14 15 20 15 20 14 18 18 14 1 173 96 
COOK ..ccccees - 211317 0 B1112 81314 149° 82 
Marshall ........... .. 10 14 18 15 11 18 12 14:15 11 14 147 81 
Mrs Shattuck . SUNLBUMR 9UWU 124 -68 
Abbott ......«.-..-  »- RR INUBUIBINBL 140 -T7 
Henshaw ......0.+.- e... 11121416 6 15 12 13 16 1414 143 -79 
McCartney .......-+s-00 RWUITKBRUBUM 4 i «8 
RG Gher o2ccvecncdenesss 1118 8161517 9 8161511 139 .7 
LAOH xn. cverswonverenes Will 6161832141518 .. nee adel 
Oe ee eee reer ey RBWUbRbRINGWM 14 ~ .T7 
Chat oi. eiscadeayriioces 141111 181118131217 9138 147 -81 
Ghatetadle «ss sccuccs saevce ee 12 81316 W1N13161413 1388 ~~ 
Henry © ........seceececes 111 9UIWU1NB31314 137 =~} 
BOGE 0 den doesovsncssoces 18 18 141913 171312181412 168 .87 
BAAS. .cscscscnsndocde 1418 142011181414161315 162 .9 
BEEBE oo vinsesepdsveces ---» 12 8111812151014121214 138 .%6 
General Averages. 
ist Day. 24 Day. 8d Day. Total. Av. 
Gilbert iovssotscbosvenhte 171 170 173 514 95 
Cook . - -162 170 149 481 -89 
Marshall 170 164 147 481 89 
Rensel - -136 143 ss nas ese 
Abbott - 153 141 140 431 ‘29 
Kline --150 150 138 438 81 
Church 154 eee eee eee eee 
Bird ++ 18 Ts ase abs oss 
Baldwin -..........0ssseecvessoes 139 139 mail avd cal 
M ey «+189 14 142 405 -15 
Mrs Shattuck ..............-... 149 151 14 424 .B 
PMA, ut bit te datapead pes ees 150 161 nak ays ile 
Kirsherr .........0s.0sssenies cece -130 138 139 407 -% 
BINS |. cdide ace davedscenbeeate -153 165 162 480 88 
PE Meee. «ands coup bude eabas Cape 142 147 4 coe ee 
EMME) cic in din <setauis vy son kG 161 144 140 435 -80 
Mitchell ...........6005 + +153 ace eo sos sais 
GET 6 o.nkin Sokuesss se4 167 159 137 463 85 
Shelden ...........++ ..158 150 oo he oe 
SOWA 75 iia <A sielian ck 167 186 i38 44 ‘9 
Henshaw ......ss0+0++e5+ +143 134 14% 440 “81 
Clarke. conceseseosecesscnteessccRee 17 17 453 8 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 
Shoot-off of those making an of less than 8 per cent, 
eerie wns ote ote Ree 


cup. 
Shoot-off of thosé who nade an av of 8 cent. or better, 
2 Marchal 


60 targets: Marshall 48, Cook 41, Henry 42. 1 won cup. 
Notes of the Shoot, 
Mrs. Shattuck on Thursday made a run of 47 straight, and was 
one of the est attractions at the tournament. four or 


five hun people were on the unds and took great interest 
in her shooting. She used U. Mc. factory loads, and made a 


number of straight scores. 

Marshall and Kirsher were in good form. Their scores of 48 
and 45 were good ones, as a high wind made the targets quite 
erratic in flight. 

When Pop Heikes gets his hotel and shooting in running order 
the ore will all #2 to the grand opening. 

On Thursday Fred Gilbert with his Parker scored 98 out of a 


possible 100. 
Geo, Mc is a great sailor, and knows how to run a hotel. 
Abrahams is the best posted man at Arnold’s Park, and was 
kept busy giving the boys pointers during the shoot. n 
AGO. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cinctnnati, Ohio, Aug. 27.—Herewith are the scores of the first 
and second diamond medal contests and the monthly class medal. 
The latter takes place the third Thursday each month. 

As you will see, Wanda (Mrs. Lindsley) made straight scores 
on each shoot for the diamond medal. Small also made a straight 
score on the first shoot, but was not on hand for the final. 

Capt. Du Bray tied Wanda, but magnanimously would not shoot 
the tie off. 

Mr. Arthur Gambell was re-elected superintendent for another 
year at the last meeting. 

Aug. 26.—Second monthly contest for diamond medal, 50 tar- 
gets, handicap: 








RAP Tio Socacesncccinsocewees sal 0111100111111100111111001—18 
1111101111101011110101101—19— 7—44 
Fa Bet Bion sgkyeanteanctpivebiad 0010110111111101111100111—18 
1111011100110011111111001—18— 8—44 
ONE Bod es evciedssesdvupevel 1111011100110011111111001—18 
1110010110101111110010101—16— 6—36 
ee SA cnpvessh> cocwenstaveue 1111111101010111110010011—18 
1111110111011010111001010—17— 6—41 
WAGE: DD ci iGocs debe pecsvcotbt 01011101111001111110110110—17 
1100011.111011111101111111—20—13—50 
Coane. ccacrven stnecgstacesiny 1111.111111010111111131111—23 
0111110111110111111111111—22— 4—49 
Mee; * Osis. ccceshedse.cpivevewe 1111111001111101110110111—20 
0111111001110111111101011—19— 4—43 
ee ee 0011101001111111011110101—17 
1110110011110111011011111—19—12—-48 
THM, B8s5i5 03 Hes 88s BH 011.1101111111111131111111—23 
1111111111101111111110111—23— 2—48 
PF. Weta, 1B, aswsoceveccvenscn 1111001111111101010001101—17 
1101101111111010111101001—18—12—47 
Dr Deny, Boies. Mvivvcsrvdvesvicss 1111111110111110110111111—22 
0101411111101111111111111—22— 6—50 
Aug. 10.—First monthly contest, diamond medal, 50 targets, 
handicap added: 
SEES @ veseucivctvcauashvscdeod 111011011.1111111111111111—23 
0111111111011011101111111—21— 4—48 
bets B) 65 ins ccocwseus 0111111101110111101111011—20 
0111101011101111111011111—20— 2—42 
PE © |. .cecsesccopeeceeveeben 1111110001111110011111111—20 
1100111111001100100110011—15— 6—41 
aD W506 c00 - danerseentremet 1011011110101111111101111—20 
1101111001111110111111111—21— 2—43 
Pa Be benbpcesctedcnespseccpeeen 1119111111111111011001111—22 
1101101110111110111111110—20— 8—50 
Sag Wan; Bo 0< vevedsegsye00sysvan 0111011111110110110011110—18 
1111011111111100110111110—20— 8—46 
WODER, WO, deoveceuthacessvuacten 1111101101101010111000101—16 
0001011.111111001010011110—15—19—50 
Fee DD | ccéecssccpusesespecewesse 1111110111111111001110101—20 
1110111110010011110011111—18—10—48 
Aug. 17.—Club shoot: 
Ga,” Aes cvvncecevsscicedetiesete 14-1010.111111111111111111—25 
1111111111111110111111111—24—49 
TEFR, -D ccvccssccecdeccncspeneovenviage 1401111011111111111110111—22 
1111911111111111101111111—24—46 
THIS, A hin cco cccdovssdeodesesocted 1041011111111111911111111—25 
1111111111000110111011011—19—44 
Telpdd, CC cscccccttunlane obieed neonsed 1012111101101111111111111—22 
1111011111101001110100111—18—40 
Waelay (6 cctocteccccivayssvteccsebele 0011001101011111011111001—16 
1201111111111001110000110—17—33 
Cathe, BD: votsevpadésvessctonyeespats + -1010011111101111111101111—20 
1100111011110101111110111—19—39 
Baik, DB cvicvoqsauscvovoscoetecbnedeen 1101011111111011111001001—18 
1110011111110110111011101—19—37 
Von Steinwehr .......... oposes¢esaien 1101101111100110111111011—19 
1111101011110000101101100—15—34 
Pema, © sevscuscovssncces aticde e+ + «+ 02001110010110111111111111—21 


110011: 111111—22—43 
Winners: Gambell, A; Nye, B; Pease, C; Cook, D. 


Brockton Gun Club. 


Brockton, Aug. 26.—Within find scores of to-day’s shoot. We 
had a good attendance and after the three first events the weather 
was perfect. Wm, Allison, of South Weymouth, and Leroy did 
equally well. Worthing is doing very well, as his scores show 87 
per cent.; Miskay, 81 per cent. Barrett, Allen, Bartlett, Stork 
and Grant all shot well. 

The first position in the medal contest was won by Stork and 
Worthing. In the merchandise event: First, Barrett, Leroy and 
Allison, each 30; second, Worthing, Grant and Bishop, each 2; 
third, Allen, 27. 

The next shoot will be Labor Day, and a hot one, A new 
event will be inaugurated at 100 birds, handicap, known as the 
Brockton handicap trophy—a beautiful cup costing $35—to be con- 
tested for Labor Day and Memorial Day until one member has 
won it three times. If the weather is good I will have a good 
report send you. Nos, 8 to 6 were the medal events, Nos. 7 to 10 








merchandise. Scores: 

Events: 123 46 67 8 9101112 13141516 
EMIOT? scvsivvveceecetes 8 8 810 9 191010 110 9 8 918 9 
SPATE) : vovcrcincseesoves Be ee 2 os LD 66 90 ll <0. a5 ae a 
WOSTEE ocncccveccccenss 6679827910479 9 8H.. 
Worthing ............- eR TT eae ee oes 

PT ce dishodveccd Sheet» BD. BO OE Bw BD Fee in. 0s. 20 08 
SMiakay ...0.c0.seses00 OB De sy. © OED cd go ve 02 
DAOEEE cohcwcctsocesss 98549 ow Beith 6% Cs “So ue tin us 36 
MEG Nccoceconsenvdncsed 94454657647. be 4.. 
GE ise iseiek ce cee estes 3424..644... ox Wee 
Bishop ......ss0+++ees 68877 oe be ae oe + 
NS dh esc chbikesss os Bith-«s nk oe » Oo SO...’ ‘ 
Mathews ..........-.06 «+ os Ee ye. Cee eee én i 
SN pickupachvesdbacce be Ws 989 96848 8.. 616.. 
SING. asc vdkivisennentsige ¥s i. in a MAR oe te pe} ae 
REE oi cucsedestbetaged iss. vse 733 so De be SONS és 
*Allison ........ Se othe hee: 2 has. DID << 

@arTiIOW ..«--+ . . . ee oe 08 oe oe 

AE pccccvccccccdcn bs BU be be -» - 1010 9 9 hndiciea a8 

« *Visitors. 

Rochester Gun Club. 

Rocuestsr, N. Y., Aug. 23.—A very pleasant afternoon was en- 

yee be Oe ens Bears angen fay Ging lg A. 3 

esday. The 8 more than the 
eventewe Bobind handicap merchandise. event, in 
‘there were sixteen entries, six of n tied for first prize., and in 
the shoot-off 7 ete Booker tied again and divided first. 

Five men tied for seco ecm cag mligenoete yg ng Rute 9 
out. er won third prize alone, Four men tied for fourth 
hace: Glover. ead Wells, woe oe Kirchner took fifth all alone. 
Fie most interesting shooting done by W. C. Hadley, who was 
in such poor health he was com to have a chair carried 
from, one sh to the other, so that he could rest 
between shots, an way he snuffed out was a caution. 
He «says he could have broke them all, but wanted that second 
Se. See Se 9 eee het ae ak as 

r. Rullfison, who never shot over before, y broke 

2 out of his first 20, and then started in at a cent. and 

kept it up. be: welt sepeepeabed’ obi thee lle 








[Szer. 9, 1899. 

The club intends giving a similar programme every two weeks. 
Glover and Weller have agreed to shoot a match at 50 live 
birds each for $25 a side, and will shoot as soon as they can get 

the birds. 

1234 Merchandise. 

10 10 15 10 25 Hdcp. Total. 

972B.. 24 1 26 

oeuew ve sll.. 21 1 22 

6 611 7 21 7 23 

ow 2.8.3.8 16 10 26 

75s Ae os pe 18 7 25 

8 7n.. 23 4 27 

panapel eave! a6) o> 2 5 ae 

- 796 9 20 a 24 

8898 20 4 24 

Se. 7 17 7 24 

--» 10 712.. 21 3 24 

<A odie, Werekk 21 3 24 

o<* eium’ o 16 7 23 

- 10 81510 22 0 22 

oie fi se ‘6% 22 0 22- 

oie aoe 15 7 22 

-10 913 7 14 4 18 

Parker Gun Club Tournament. 


Sert. 4——The Labor Day tournament of the Parker Gun Club, 
with a sheepbake added, was a success in every particular. The 
attendance was large, the weather was cool and delightfully clear 
and pleasant, and the shoot ran off as smoothly as clockwork. 
There was quite a representation from New York, Messrs: Money, 
Banks, Schortemeier, Dudley and Dr. Webber and his charming 
wife, who had the pleasure of seeing her husband make the closest 
kind of a competition with some of the best shots of America, 
for up to the last programme event at 10 pairs he and Leroy were 
in the lead and tied on their averages, but the latter won. out on 
the finish with 19 out of 20; then Claridge broke his 10 pairs 
straight, for which he deserved and sadivel the most hearty con- 
gratulation. A magautrap was used to throw the targets, and it 
was kept busy working till about 6:30, one extra event being 
shot off, No, 11, after the ten regular events were finished. 

During the midday hours fragrant odors of baking sheep were 
wafted now and then to the noses of the shooters. In the rear 
of the club house a long trench had been dug, and over the slow 
fire in it several sheep were cooking, which, with sweet potatoes, 
fried sweet corn, excellent coffee, etc., were served a while after 
midday on long tables set for the large company present. Be- 
sides the shooters there was a large attendance of spectators, gentle- 
men and ladies, who enjoyed the day thoroughly. 

The tournament was open to all. he programme called for 175 
targets, with a total entrance of $18.50, Purses were divided by the 
Rose system, four moneys. 

The cashier’s department was run with admirable skill. Cash 
was paid in and paid out without friction, and the accounts of 


ja ay closed out within a few minutes after the last gun was 
red. 












Events: 12345678 91001 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 
PTNGOR os cecescevecccccessscoveccsucce 14 18 14 17 12 17 13 16 13 12 .. 
NEY Baio os Sanncpeguoabhysbesuebace se 13 17 13 17 13 20 15 17 18 10 13 
NE. Diiipins ot5T hdcucnn comege vpwstaces 10 19 14 20 14 19 14 16 14 13 14 
DE licen aban tis ne teas vpactsetahhe 12 17 15 19 15 18 12 19 15 19 13 
SPUN ‘Saxtesbitabadaghvcoevdescabeseon 12 17 12 16 14 18 11 16 14 12 9 
BO S56 Ee eb bec bcocccvene vende 13 17 14 19 10 19 15 18 15 17 15 
Wenet ss isis eect cdevedeesecdeccdps 13 20 14 20 13 16 15 18 14 14 15 
RE oes cab enecosasnanen 12 20 12 18 13 17 15 18 15 12 13 
ET Ee neebnnae pcs edehe can akan 12 18 10 19 12 19 15 15 13 12 11 
as EDEL eee eee 1118 1218 1415 918 1316.. 
Dickey 14 15 14 18 15 17 14 20 15 17 14 
Claridge .... 14 19 15 18 14 15 12 18 12 20 14 
Harvey 10 12 12 17 14 19 13 16 12 11 13 
Blaney ...... 917141811 .. 8191513.. 
SS oF BB o> S83 02.18.64 4-18: 9... 
Egbers 10 1412 141011 910 712. 
NOE ScassSe0en 1218 101713141015 8... 
Robertson 12 141219 1014121510... 
Clarke 2.0055. 005. 1219 1319121610191... 
Whitney 13 15 15 16 12 16 1817 15 9.. 
qe 15 18 14 18 12 16 12 15 917.. 
artlett 12 18 13 15 11 12 18 16 13 13 .. 
Bassett 11161215 11141113...... 
Hooker lB)’ @eaerreer 
Spencer Da enti: bie: Gb. oo es bs 
rench Be Ge Be Oe WES 65 6c be 0s 00 
Capron Bie St EER vo. OP ve, ddine co 
Gibson eae See enw EE te a0 :on ‘oo 
Norwood 12 16 1416141411 ..1514.. 
DN Wise ees vibn ailek ced Saeepae éitinagh 12 13 15 16151910... 14.... 
MEN an uh ede eo deeslncsich ccvecsiec cus bei tke See 
ODORS: in 5 ew cb li0di eds es dees caeses Be 36 U8: 38-98 WB. 5... oe oe cs 
NS oT ee eee Divas “KEsET the Wb “00 <0 06. ae 
MONS 50 esos teC abs edt oweang before ede. DD ik as aie MMe ec on de 
SUED bunvotediborsbdtbseccsecsescasesctee CE Oe Oe a6. OB ws ec ob <% 
RE ik daa Scaiunakebe cascdas oerba te | ees 
UENs svdb 6234 nu hs pbSbn shes cates oo; ox mo es ie, op Se 
ID Ma Gav sa odes LEScb sc ncevb¥b eked Spee te BD na: BB is) se) 0s 
Neal 25. cciccscreccecesceeseccccecces oo ce os ae DD SOO nn ike <c 
COdY 2 0n00sysnrerccorseccce -- 141711161317... 
BNUE sidodiceg¥apesaebayeccs Be 09 se’ be oS Se 
BPD 55 cctedévevusteeces S*.60( MS We taces op 
ON A eee aes. } 7 
Washburn panini wn Aes 
Terrill Sao 
Gibson .... | Le 
SOU jloicecds. vetnerebvecgivéwsuiebeelanidet <Fivk opi iec-sw we 99 


No. 10 was at 10 pairs; No. 11 was an extra event. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Central New Jetsey League. 


Fanwood, N. J., Sept. 2.—Three clubs were represented in the 
contest of the Central New Jersey League, Dunellen taking premier 
honors on a father low score. The light was bad, and the weather 
was unfavorable. The next contest will take place at South Amboy 
on Sept. 16. The shoot to-day was under the auspices of the 
i flee Gas Cl b, of D 

unellen n Club, o unellen—Brantingh 20, Li b 
ee | a aoe we 16; cous 83. wey eS 
olumbia Gun Club, of South Amboy—Disbrow 11, J. Bl 
a, ae % i. 7 eeraes = total 65. a. renews 
imax Gun Club, o ainfield—Williams 9, Hunt 4, T 11, 
Ziglio 7, P. Jay 18; total 44. 7” pit 


Boiling Springs Gun Club. 


Sept. 2—The monthly shoot to-day of the Boiling Spri G 
Club was well attended, and was the first dhesting ae A im- 








portance which this club has indulged in this summer. The 
weather was not favorable for good scores, the light being dull 
from an overcast sky, and the targets were thrown hard. udley 


was high in the club event, with 43, an excellent 
idering the conditions. e and Huck broke 
last 25 in the club event. 


ormance con- 
t out out their 
There was quite a lot of sweepstake 








shooting besides. Scores in the club event follow: 

Banks ......... pics UURKiv. Heneut “tooo o aon —19 

1111001000110—1 
EE RE, WUnoN0ItiONIOILa 
1111001111110011111110010—18—38 

Gardner ......... saith coeds aeae ou11101111011011010111—19 
1101001101110011111100011—16—35 

Tite. <sxvdhinans Lavioccadanoutein 0111111101111100—19 
1111111111111111—24 43 

Webber .secsssseecssssseessonseee+esEEROONMOOOLLO OL —I1 

H Money ....-0+-eseeeeepeseeeeeee+eeeh100101111110111111111010—19 

Lenone .:..:... ip date cthagpeeen -«-1111011100101011011011101—17 
wee een a Seat Joowonttontivoooo as 


